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BY B. P. SUILLABER. 


Fierce the glare upon the mountain, 
Bright the shimmer on the river, 
Sweet the music of the fountain, 
' Like a heart supremely blest; 
In the forest’s dim recesses, : 
Where the leaves in faintness quiver, 
The oreole his song represses, 
With a fevered, panting breast. 


Sober cattle in the meadows, 
In the shallow brooklets wading, 
Or ‘neath alders’ grateful shadows 
Buminate with drowsy eyes; 
1 


Dragon flies o'er pools are winging, 
Busy bees with honey lading, 

And the notes of insects’ singing 
Everywhere in chorus rise, 


Nature browns beneath the action 
Of the sun’s exhausting power, 
And the rural nooks’ attraction 
Lures us to their caves to fly, 
Where we, passively reclining, 
Tribute pay the sunny hour, 
And, with other life conjoining, 
Own the province of July. 
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Where the old oaks lean and listen 
To the ripple of the billow, 
And the fragrant lilies glisten 
By the river’s pleasant bank; 
Where along the grassy edges 
Sweep the pendents of the willow, 
And the lush and swaying sedges 
Revel in luxuriance rank; 


There, beside the verdant marges, 
In the evening’s cool declining, 
Bide the pleasure-seeking barges 
"Neath the shadow of the trees, 
While the song and merry laughter, 
With sweet Nature’s song combining, 
Vibrate o’er each leafy rafter 
To the sighing of the breeze. 


But, O glorious, teeming Summer! 
With the fruitage in thy bosom, 
Thee we greet, a welcome comer, 
* Soon in Autumn’s lap to pour 


United States Ship John Adams. 


Wealth and plenteousness unbounded, 
Crowning hope that marked the blossom; 
With thy retinue surrounded, 
We thy praise sing evermore. 


Thy fierce ardency but telleth 
Of the love for us thow bearest; 

Like the ripening grape that swelleth, 
All our hearts to thee respond; 

And we feel the passion glowing 
With a fervency the rarest, 

Thy supreme attachment showing, 
Like a mother true and fond. 


July! glad we wait upon her, 
Sing her praise in joyful measure, 
Every heart shall do her honor, 
While with us she holds her place; 
Soon, her work of love completing 
With an effluence of pleasure, 
She will leave with us, retreating, 
The rich mantle of her grace. 


UNITED STATES SHIP JOHN ADAMS, 


IN THE HARBOR OF APIA, ISLAND OF UPOLU, 


The old sloop-of-war John Adams, a mere 
barge in comparison with moderm vessels of 
her same class, looks very innocent and in- 
offensive as she lies at the Navy Yard, dis- 
mantled and soiled. <A ferry boat ran against 
her the other day, but it provoked no violence 

_ in the old war-ship beyond the resistance of 
stout timbers and firm-knit streaks. Yet she 
has done great service, and her decks have 
flamed with vengeful fire in punishment of 
outrages upon the national flag. She is an 
historical ship, and should receive the credit 
that belongs to distinguished service. In 1855 
she was sent, under command of Commander 

‘Shattuck, to the Fejee Islands, and there 
enacted a part in bringing those wicked 
heathen to repentance—giving them a lesson 
they have not yet forgotten. The shells from 
the old Adams burned their towns, and the 

_“ guns on legs,” as they called the howitzers 
which were taken on shore, completed the 
castigation of the offenders. On her way to 
the Fejee Islands, the Adams stopped in the 
harbor of Apia, a missionary station on the 
‘island of Upolu (pronounced Oo-pu-loo), and 

-ourvengraving on the next page presents a 
‘wiew of the ship in those peaceful waters. 
Upola is one of the Samaon group of islands 
“in .the South Facific, is about thirty miles 


long, and has a popniation of some ten 
thousand people, two-thirds of whom are 
Christian. The harbor of Apia is small, but 
safe, and it is a very desirable resort for 
American and English whalers, who come 
there to procure fruit and vegetables which 
grow in great abundanee, and form the prin- 
cipal commerce of the place. The town, 
situated on the shore of the harbor, is backed 
by a range of magnificent hills, and nestling 
among its groves of palm'trees, it seems to be 
the very abode of peaee. On the right is the 
American “Mission,” noted by the national 
flag. The dwellings are plain and primitive, 
luxury not having a home among the people, 
whose desires are few, and whose knowledge 
of the world is too limited to awaken in them 
any thought of its profusion. As in all tropi- 
cal countries, the houses are mere huts, and 
many of them are made of branches of the 
palm, which serve to keep out the sun and 
rain. The culinary operations, which are 
very simple, are performed out doors. The 
living of the natives is almost in keeping with 
the patriarchal state of man, but the Mission 
has reduced wildness to subjection, and made 
simplicity a virtue. 

The Adams of the picture, so taunt and 
trim, is hardly recognized as she now lies 
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waiting for a bidding; for she is for sale, and 
may yet become, despite her warlike prestige, 
a lugger of treacle or fruit from the Indies, 
for the comfort and pleasure of the world 
rather than its harm. She looks humble 
enough and sleepy enough now, like a fierce 
and spirited horse, that has won his cup in 


the race, and is put to drawing a drag. 


The Hedgehog. 


There is another fact touching the John 
Adams that is of importance: she was built 
by the State of South Carolina, in the early 
days of our navy, and presented to the United 
States. Thus she remains as a monument of 
times when peace and harmony were in the 
ascendant, the gift of a profound patriotism, 
before the demon of discord had interposed. 


THE HEDGEHOG. 


There are several species of this curious to almost every animal that may attack 
animal, which are remarkable fortwoorthree them, and defend the legs, abdomen, etc., that 
peculiarities of form and habit. Theexternal are left unprotected by nature. They are 


attention of the beholder is the formidable 
array of bristling spines with which the back 
‘is more or less covered, and which offers a 
chevauz-de-frise of sharp spikes toward any 
animal that may present itself as an enemy. 
Another peculiarity, is the power possessed 
by these creatures of rolling themselves into a 
round ball, by placing the head on the breast, 
drawing up the legs, and curling the body 
firmly round these members. By this posture, 
the hedgehogs render themselves invulnerable 


found in America, Eng- 

land and India. But 

few dogs care to meddle 

with them, and when 

they do the hedgehogs 

gets the best of it, 

leaving quite a number 

of quills in the mouth 

and nose of its enemy. 

An excellent illustra- 

tion of a family party of 

hedgehogs can be seen 

= on this page. When 

full grown the animal 

is about nine inches 

mm long, of a heavy form, 

= short limbs, and is slow 

motioned. The prickles 

on the upper part of the 

body are sharp as nee- 

dies and about an inch: 

jong, arranged in clus- 

ters and crossing each 

other. It is a nocturnal 

animal, concealing it- 

self during the day in 

holes and coming out 

at night to search for 

worms and fruit. The 

young are born in May, with eyes and ears 

closed, covered with prickles, and about two 

inches long. They can be domesticated, and 

placed in gardens, becoming quite tame after 

a short acquaintance. It remains in holes all 

winter, and lives on its fat. It is a singular 

fact that the prickles of the hedgehog were at 

one time used to hatchel hemp. It is related 

of an Irishman, who once mistook one for a 

beaver, that, finding his hands. full of quills, 

he let him alone declaring him to be a 
“ coarse-haired crathur.” 
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Ballow’s Monthly Magazine. 


PARLOR MAGIC. 


Place a hat, tumbler, and quarter, as repre- 
sented in the engraving; then, after making 
several feints, as if you intended to strike 
it upon the rim, give the hat a sharp, quick 
blow upon the inside of the crown, and the 
coin will fall into the tumbler. This is a 
beautiful trick, if skillfully performed, but 
magic that does not partake of the supernat- 
ural requires magical fingers and a quick eye 
for its execution. 

Parlor magic forms a most delightful recre- 
ation for the young, and those who become 
adepts by practice are welcome guests every- 
where. To the young, who receive the illu- 
sions as veritable facts, one such is invested 
with a degree of wonder that will long abide 
with him in their memory, and the man who 
made the quarter go through a hat will be an 
object of more profound regard than though 
he had led armies or navies to battle. Such 
appliances as these to keep children at home 
are most judicious introductions, and parents 
shrewd enough to take advantage of such ex- 
pedients will find a help to home manager..cnt. 


THE CITY OF DUBLIN. 


This important city, the capital of Ireland, 
‘at all times interesting to the tourist, is now 
more attractive as being the scene of the 
trials growing out of the Fenian movement, 
wherein are burning the fires of rage at the 
new blight that has fallen upon Irish hopes, 
through the triumph of her oppressors. 
Baffled and defeated, with ‘disappointment 
brooding over them, the people see their 
brethren transported for offences which to 
them are virtues, and shut their teeth hard 
while smiling their acquiescence at the justice 
of the sentence. Dublin presents a fine ap- 
pearance on approaching it from Dublin Bay. 
In the centre, on the south, on a slight eleva- 
tion, but sufficient to give it prominence, is 
Dublin Castle, the home of the Lord Lieuten- 
ant, a structure more remarkable for its size 
than its elegance. 

Its harbor, at the mouth of the Liffey, 
which river about equally divides the city, has 
been greatly improved of late years, and 
boasts of docks and quays sufficient to aecom- 


modate forty thousand tons of shipping. The 
bed of the Liffey has been dredged, till eleven 
to twelve feet depth, at low tide, have been 
secured, and twenty-three to twenty-four at 
high tide. Walls protect both sides of the 
channel, that on the south side projecting far 
out into the bay, with a light-house at its ex- 
treme end. The city, with these commercial 
advantages, is making rapid progress. Besides, 
the Liffey is connected with the Shannon by 
acanal, which admits of the transportation 
of goods to the interior. The bay is one of the 
most beautiful in the world, and is bordered 
by several populous and thriving villages. As 
the city is approached, the hill of Howth is 
seen on the north, and Killarney Hill and the 
Wicklow Mountains on the south, forming 
splendid additions to the scene. 

The city of Dublin claims a very remote 
antiquity, having been in existence, it is 
alleged, since the days of Ptolemy, when it 
was called Eblana. Its original native name 
was Drom. Col. Coille, or the “ Hill of Hazel- 
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wood.” Another ancient name, still employed 
by the natives, is Bally-Ath-Cliath-Duibhlinne, 
“ Town of the Ford of Hurdles on the Black- 
water.” The Danes, who held it, from the 
ninth century, for several hundred years, 
called it Divelin. All, however, are but differ- 
ent changes upon the Irish Dubh-linn, or 
Black Pool. 

The division of Dublin by the Liffey, is 
more than a topographical separation, the 
city on the south of the river, west of the 
castle, being composed of narrow, filthy streets, 
the houses miserable, the population squalid. 
Even among the better houses the squallor is 
mixed, making the wretched seem more 
wretched. The new portion, however, has 
broad streets, and handsome brick houses, the 
public buildings, very elegant, being of stone. 
The main thoroughfare—east and west—is by 
the quay along the Liffey, which is lined with 
the best houses in the place, but as the 
sewerage empties into the Liffey, and the 
waters are tidal, at low ebb odors not like 
those of “Araby the Blest” prevail. The 
river is spanned by nine bridges—seven of 
stone and two of iron. 

Dublin is celebrated for its squares and 
parks, on the former of which are the public 
buildings, some the finest in the world. The 
chief squares are Stephen’s Green, one mile 
in circumference, with a statue of George II. 


in the centre; Merrion Square, the residence. 


of Daniel O’Connell; College Park and Fitz- 
william Square; while north of the Liffey, in 
the highest and airiest parts of the city, are 
Rutland and Mountjoy Squares. East from 
the Castle, and facing College Park, is the 
Bank of Ireland, an engraving of which is 
given on page 12. It was formerly the Irish 
Parliament House, and is a constant reminder 
of the departed glory of Ireland. It is the 
finest building in the city. At right angle to 
the Bank, and facing the Park, is Trinity 
College, a structure of the Corinthian order. 
It was founded by charter of Elizabeth in 
1592, and its reputation as an institution of 
learning is world-wide. It has attached to it 
two libraries—one of 130,000, and the other 
20,000 volumes. On the King’s Quay, the 
Four Courts, as seen on page 11, extend along 
the banks of the Liffey some five hundred feet. 
These are the Courts of Chancery, Queen’s 
Bench, Common Pleas and Exchequer. The 
courts have a beautiful portico of six 
Corinthian columns, the centre of which is 
surmounted by a large circular lantern, with 
twelve windows and twenty-four Corinthian 


pillars. Great attention has been paid to 
public buildings, the architecture of which is 
very fine, the custom house being crowned 
with a noble cupola one hundred and twenty- 
five feet high. The city is flanked, north and 
south, by the Royal and the Grand Canals, 
and is nearly surrounded by a highway called 
the Circular Road, from eight to nine miles in 
extent, which is its entire circumference. It 
is paved and lighted with gas and supplied 
with water chiefly from the canals. 

The principal churches are the cathedrals 
of St. Patrick and Holy Trinity—the latter 
commonly called Christ Church—and the 
Metropolitan Roman Catholic Cathedral. 
Church structures are numerous, embracing 
all shades of religious faith. There afe three 
cemeteries in Dublin, and in Prospect Ceme- 
tery, one of the three, is the monument to 
John Philpot Curran, the great Irish barrister. 
The cemeteries are well laid out, and are 
ornaments to the city. 

Dublin has many institutions of a scientific, 
literary, artistic, and utilitarian character, 
and boasts a refinement that comports with 
its age and reputation. The drama affords a 
source of amusement, while concert rooms 
abound, which are well patronized by the 
lovers of music. 

Till the establishment of Central Park, 
Dublin could boast the largest park in the 
world. Its greatest length is two and one 
half miles, its greatest breadth two and three- 
quarters miles, and its area is 1759 acres. It 
is adorned with trees, its surface diversified 
with ravines and streams and hills, from 
which latter are obtained some very fine 
views of the city. In this park are the vice- 
regal lodge, the Wellington Obelisk, two 
hundred and five feet high, Zoological Garden, 
parade ground, etc., and the people are justly 
proud of this large and beautiful reservation 
for their health and happiness. 

The manufactures of Dublin are limited, 
hardly up to the former reputation of the 
place, though the Irish poplin is still made 
there to some extent. More attention is paid 
to agriculture, and the exports are in keeping 
with that branch of industry. 

It is the centre of four railways, and is in 
all respects a great city, abounding in wealth 
and also more abounding in poverty. The 
squallor is seen in juxtaposition with the 
P yaa beggary and affluence being side by 
side together. 

We cannot better close this article on 


Dublin, than by describing the constabulary 
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force of Ireland, that -has its head there. It 
consists of betwixt eleven and twelve thousand 
men, chosen from the best of the peasantry, 
who are educated, and are of the right moral 
and physical standard. The position of con- 
stable is a very desirable one, and much effort 
is made to secure it. The recruits are sub- 
jected to a military drilling for five months, 
at the outset. The depot of the corps, at 
Pheenix Park, Dublin, is in all respects a mili- 
tary institution. It is under the supreme 
command of a colonel of the army. One of 
the sub-inspectors ranks as major and another 
as adjutant, on whom devolves the responsi- 
bility of drill. All the proceedings in con- 
nexion with the depot are exactly the same 
as in any large military barracks. There are 
the same drillings daily, the same “awkward 
squads,” “snapping caps,” blank firing and 


ball practice; the samy system of mess for 
privates, non-commissiyned officers, and 
officers; even the samé hospital routine. 
The intelligence of the pdiceman, however, 
is far above the standard of the ordinary 
soldier. 

The several ranks in the castabulary are 
the same as in the military, but yith different 


names. The grades are, sub-co , acting 
constable, constable, head cons (second 
class), head constable (first class), hird-class 
sub-inspector, second-class sub-i , first- 


class sub-inspector, second-class 
spector, first-class county inspector. The 
military rank corresponding with 


private, corporal, sergeant, color-se 
sergeant-major, ensign, lieutenant, capt 
major, and lieutenant-colonel, respective 
Over the entire force are an inspec 
general, deputy-inspector-general, and four\ 
assistant-inspectors-general. The chief office 


THE FOUR COURTS, DUBLIN. 


The City of Dublin. 11 


is in the Lower Castle Yard, Dublin, and be- 
tween it and the depot in the park hourly 
intercourse is kept up by mounted orderlies, 
and between it and the counties by daily des- 
patches, Each county inspector is responsible 
for the discipline and good order of the force 
in his county, or riding of a county, and he 
only communicates direct with the castle. 
Each sub-inspector communicates with his 
county inspector, and the head constables 
and constables with their respective sub-in- 
spectors. The men in each barrack are 
paraded under arms every morning} in full 
dress on Sunday and Monday mornings. If 
there are only two men in the barrack, they 
“parade” as formally as if there were a 
thousand. It is told of one rather eccentric 
sergeant, a martinet in his own sphere, that 
he made three men go through the movement 


of forming “four deep,” telling them to 
“ dress” by the pump in the yard, and reckon 
itas “the pivot man.” At least once each 
month the sub-inspector visits each barrack 
in his district unexpectedly, and inspects and 
drills the whole party. The arms, ammuni- 
tion, furniture, bedding, and all barrack re- 
quisites, are minutely examined. The 
sergeant’s books, his diary of how the men 
were each day employed, are closely gone 
into, and “any complaints?” are asked pub- 
licly on parade, and considered if made; 
which latter very seldom occurs. 

The period of drill having expired, the 
effective men are told off to different counties ; 
one strict rule being observed, that no man is 
to be sent to his native county, lest there 
might be local temptations to breaches of the 
“no favor” clause of the constabulary oath. 
The training of the whole force in one central 
they are scattered north,. 
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south, east and west, and to which they 
occasionally return on receiving promotion, 
and under other circumstances, tends greatly 
to foster an esprit du corps amongst the 
thousands of which the force is composed. 
The four constables that the traveller meets 
with in an isolated roadside barrack in the 
mountains of Ireland do not feel that there 
are only four of them. They hardly ever fully 
realize this. They are four of a great force, 
and feel the same amount of importance as 
the Pennsylvanian constable experienced, 
who when shaken by a resistant, said that in 
doing so he had shaken the Commonwealth. 


Ballou’s Monthly Magazine. 


The four apparently isolated men know 
where every station, or barrack, in their own 
and the adjoining counties, is situated, and 
that in dangerous times they could not be 
long left without relief, if able to hold out for 
but a short.time against an attacking force. 
They are sometimes called in Dublin “the 
county constabulary,” to distinguish between 
them and the metropolitan police; but they 
are not ordinary county police, as will be 
readily seen. They are, besides all this as 
civil servants, an admirable military force, as 
their actions have proved more recently in 


THE BANK OF IRELAND AND TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIA. 


George’s Island, on which Fort Warren is 
situated, was in the early days of the country 
known as Pemberton’s Island, which became 
the property of the city of Boston, in 1825, 
and subsequently of the United States. It is 
situated south of Levell’s Island and north of 
Hull, and forms part of the southerly bound of 
the Narrows. The territory of the island is 
about thirty-five acres, and from its position 
commands all the entrances to Boston arbor 
on the north and the south. An elevation on 
‘the north and northeast, with an easy descent 
on the other rendered it early very 
desirable as a site for a fortification, and 
during the Revolution it was temporarily for- 
tified to protect the French fleet, under Count 
D’Estaing, which was lying in Nantasket 
Roads. These consisted of earth works, all 
‘traces of which, however, were obliterated 


FORT WARREN, BOSTON HARBOR. - 


when the present fort was commenced. 
The island is aboit six nautical miles from 
Boston, but sevey by the ship channel. It is 
a most desirabW place to visit, in a friendly 
way, and from/he ramparts of the fort a fine 
ocean view is$btained and a breath of sea air 
that richly pAvards the visitor. The inner and 
the outer jMands are visible. In the engraving 
on the net page, we see, on the left, a portion 
of the Great Brewster, and the tortuous Spit, 
which Aes low with the water, black and 

jAerminated by “Bug Light” or “ Nar- 


tended, by a certain range with Long 
nad light, to guide mariners by the 
Hardings, a dangerous ledge in the track of 


Om 
See suppressing the Fenian rebellion. 
‘ 
: 
ee rows/ight,” a structure built upon iron piles, 
po P 
a ee the Antern of whiich is about thirty-five feet 
ie a e the level of the sea. Its red light is 
eee some six miles in clear weather, and is 
- 


Fort Warren, Boston Harbor. 
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vessels. The “Little Brewster,” on which ‘ come home to the returning sailor. This 
Boston outer light is placed, is a prominent island is very picturesque. Thieves’ Ledge 
feature in our picture. It gives the first wel- and Nash’s Rocks are just outside the light- 
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14 Fort Warren, Boston Harbor. 


house, the latter not visible from the fort, the 
former about two miles below the light. On 
the right is Nantasket, whose pleasant shore 
in summer is familiar to thousands of our 
readers, and broad before us is the bay, dotted 
with its varied water craft, presenting a busy 
scene. Bostonians are justly proud-of this 
beautiful bay, that, in the present scene, is 
glassed beneath the calm of a summer day; 
but when the storms come and the bay is 
lashed to fury by the winds, terror is mingled 
with the pride they feel. From Fort Warren, 
during a storm, the appearance of the bay is 
sublime. Every rugged rock sends up its 
volume of spray, and the placid waters of 
yesterday seethe with the turmoil of present 
strife. 

The fort itself is an object of the deepest 
interest. It is a very handsome structure, 
made of hammered granite, and presents a 
most imposing appearance from the bay. 
Green banks slope up from the shore below, 
where, on the front, a breakwater meets the 
force of the waves and saves the land from 
the encroachment of the ocean. It is an 
irregular square in form, with five salients, one 
of which is represented in the picture, which 
frowns over\the sea. The outer portion is 
the cover face battery, or sea front, which is a 
substantial piece of masonry, divided from the 
body of the fort by the ditch, a gravelled way 
that is spanned by a drawbridge in case of a 
siege. The casemates are in this side, the 
ports of which we see dotted along the left 
face of the bastion, in which is mounted a 
battery of ten-inch guns. The depression in 
the line of the structure is one of the curtains 
of the fort, and, guns are so arranged as to 
command it from different directions, should 
an attack be made by an enemy. The four 
commanding salients of the main works are 
mounted by those terrible fifteen-inch guns, 


so destructive in their effect. The ramparts, 


as well as the cover face, where in the picture 
simply the traverse of the guns is seen, are 
to be mounted with barbette guns of the 
heaviest calibre, that command every rod of 
the ocean in front, rendering a direct approach 
from the sea impossible. The_ entire fort 
mounts some two hundred and fifty guns of 
heavier metal, and is in all respects one of the 
best built fortifications on our coast. Its con- 
struction was commenced about thirty years 
ago, work on which was interrupted from 
time to time, but it is now fully completed, 
and partly equipped. 

The interior of the fort forms a superb 


parade ground, and has accommodations for 
several thousand men; as was tested at the 
first of the rebellion, where some of the best 
Massachusetts regiments were fitted for the 
service. The casemates were occupied by 
the troops, the officers enjoying the spacious 
quarters prepared for them. These are of 
hammered granite, and below the walls of the 
fort, which protect them. Fort Warren was 


made a receptacle of prisoners of state during | 


the war, and many prominent offenders were 
incarcerated there, among whom were Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell, and Mr. Stephens, Vice 
President of the Southern Confederacy. It 
was through a slit in the wall of the prison 
of the fort, where he was confined, that 
Reed the Portland raider escaped, the aper- 
ture being less than eight inches wide. The 
rank and file of the prisoners were secured in 
the casemates, which at one time swarmed 
with them. 

Ih the same section with the officers’ apart- 
ments are the various commissariats and 
storerooms, that have ‘a deeper interest to 
many than the warlike paraphernalia; who 
had rather witness the modes of culinary per- 
formance than to be introduced to all the 
mysteries of scarf and counterscarp, rampart 
and abatis, ravelin and terreplaine, curtain 
and salient, bastion and sally-port. These 
latter, however, to persons interested in mili- 
tary science, are very fascinating when ex- 
plained by one familiar. 

The access to the fort is by the Nantasket 
side, where the water is deepest, a wharf 
having been constructed there. Here the 
steamer lands, and visitors enter the works by 
the ditch, and, after a long distance, passing 
under an arched and massive gateway. Over 
this is a tablet bearing the inscription, “ Fort 
Warren, 1850.” There is no meaning to this 
apparent, as the fort was begun more than 
thirty years ago; and, as it was not completed 
in 1850, the inscription is rather ambiguous. 

Although sufficient, one would think, to 
hold any hostile force in check, Fort Warren 
will probably have support from new forts on 
Long Island Head and Deer Island, which 
will completely protect the city from invaders 
by the northern channels, should they have 
the temerity to approach it by water. There 
is no city in the world better defended than 
Boston, and all the deficiencies of nature are 
fully made up by the appliances of art. 

Captain J, P. Almy, of this city, has been 
connected with the fort since its commence- 
ment, thirty years ago. 
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A SPANISH BULL-FIGHT. 


In the dearth of amusements in Spain, the 
bull-fight, or “ Toreo,” is encouraged, and is 
regarded as the national entertainment, giving 
the greatest delight to the people, but exciting 
the supreme disgust of every civilized visitor. 
It is matter for wonder that the refinement 
of to-day’s progress has not banished this re- 
volting spectacle; but Spain has not progress- 
ed far enough for this, and the custom 
maintains its old ascendency. The bull de- 


from the arena by a stout barrier about five 
feet high. The most intense interest is 
manifested by old and young, male and 
female, and every available place is occupied 
by the excited masses to witness the specta- 
cle. There is in some arenas a small temple 
supported by many pillars, large enough to 
adinit of the passage of a man fleeing from 
the bull, but which the bull cannot pass. 

The spectacle is introduced by a procession 


signed for the sacrifice is shut up for some 
time previous to the exhibition in which he 
is to be the chief actor, and is tormented, by 
goading and burning, into a fury that is terri- 
ble to witness. He is kept, besides, on a half 
allowance of food, so that, when the time of 
the “Toreo” approaches, his hunger, and the 
torments inflicted upon him, render him a 
most formidable foe for man to encounter. 
The structure in which the entertainment 
is held is a circular amphitheatre, about sev- 
enty yards in diameter, without a roof, the 
queen and gentry occupying the galleries, the 
general public the space below, separated 


of “matadores,” and their attendant “ pica- 
dores,” who ride around the ring armed 
with lances, the horses being sometimes 
blindfolded. They then arrange themselves 
at distances apart, and await the coming of 
the bull. At this moment the greatest anx- 
iety prevails among the people, every eye 
watching the advent of Taurus. Upon enter- 
ing, he eyes his waiting antagonists fiercely, 
and then rushes upon them regardless of 
their lances, which he dashes aside with his 
head, goring the horses and overturning the 
riders, These are succeeded by “ bandilleros,” 
who rush into the arena, armed with little 
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darts bearing flags, which they stick into him, 
and “chulos” with colored veils, who tor- 
ment the poor beast to frenzy. He dashes 
blindly among them, and sometimes he 
impales them upon his horns and kills them, 
but there is no sympathy shown them by the 
spectators, who jeer at the discomfited, and 
if killed treat their remains with contempt. 
The finishing stroke is left for a single 
“matadore,” who enters the ring on foot, 
armed with a sword and bearing a blood-red 
banner. The bull, irritated by the banner, 
rushes upon him, when he buries his sword 
in its neck. Sometimes a single blow will 


The Cooper Institute. 


kill the animal, but oftener two or three and 
even more are needed. Sometimes it happens 
that several swords will be required to kill 
him with, the poor wounded brute running 
about the arena with the points of the 
weapons protruding from his body in differ. 
ent directions. 

The result is hailed with the wildest 
applause, delicate females, even, waving 
their handkerchiefs, and the men shouting 
their “vivas” in the most excited manner, 
It is astonishing that a community claiming 
to be civilized can tolerate so inhuman a 


practice. 


THE COOPER INSTITUTE. 


The name of Peter Cooper precedes that of 
George Peabody as a public benefactor, 
though the latter bears the palm for the mag- 
nitude of his gifts. It was a magnificent act 
+ when, in 1853, Mr. Cooper built the Institute 
that bears his name, costing $300,000, and 
presented it as a free gift to the city of New 
York. It was to combine halls for meetings 
upon all subjects of public interest, a school 
for promotion of art, lecture rooms to be 
opened at all times, rooms at the disposal of 
women met for discussion of matters designed 
for their own benefit,a room of registry for 
scientific people seeking employment, and 
other rooms for scientific, philosophical and 
kindred uses, all tending to human advan- 
tage, especially the young. It was placed 
under the government of the mayor, the resi- 
dent judges of the United States and the 
State courts, the eldest male member of Mr. 
Cooper’s family, the presidents of certain 
prominent societies, and selections from the 
editorial fraternity. Itis an elegant structure, 
on the corner of Astor Place and Fourth 
Avenue. It extends 195 feet on Third 
Avenue, 86 on Seventh street, 162 on Fourth 
Avenue and 183 on Astor Place, covering an 
area of nearly 20,000 square feet, including 
the inner court. It is six stories high, though 
in the engraving on page 17, it seems but 
four. Reversing the order of such structures, 
the ia.ge lee room—135 feet long and 
84 1-2 wide—is in the basement. At the top 
of the building are the philosophical rooms, 
where there is an observatory with choice 
astronomical and microscopic apparatus. It 
is complimentary to Boston, that Dr. Rimmer, 


the able practical delineator of anatomy in 
art, lately teaching in this city, should have 
been selected as* superintendent of the 
Institute. 

The structure has had an existence of four- 
teen years, and in that time has done great 
good, though it has been made a sort of head- 
quarters for all the isms into which men wild- 
ly run. Mr. Peabody provided against this in 
his donations. In his plans nothing of a 
sectarian or party character is allowed to in- 
trude; and in the case of South Danvers, 
where the Institute was diverted from its 
original purpose, and had become the scene 
of radical partyism, he insisted on the original 
condition as soon as he learned concerning it. 
Mr. Cooper himself is a very conservative 
man, but his Institute has fostered and helped 
along the most ultra ideas, and the good ot 
much of it may be questionable. Free dis- 
cussion, however, is the burnisher of truth, 
and the hard rubbing it gets develops its 
brightness. 

The example of Messrs. Cooper and Peabody 
is to be commended, and their desire to see 
the benefit of their gifts in actual operation 
is most praiseworthy. It shows great wisdom, 
likewise, inasmuch as the outlay in this man- 
ner is an investment, and they receive, in 
witnessing the good they do and the gratitude 
returned, a percentage of more solid satisfac- 
tion than any that has hitherto swelled their 
coffers. Their example should induce others 
to do likewise, and erect monuments for 
themselves before they leave for the shadowy 
land, where the life may be a regret at not 
having done more here. Such men spring 
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up but rarely, for it is unfortunate that the 
love of money restrains all disposition to part 
with it, and when the change comes they go 
to their graves, leaving their heirs to quarrel 
for their wealth, or endow colleges that have 
no interest in the donor, beyond the interest 
devoted to their emolument. 

We wish this were more thought of by 
those among the rich, who, with every dispo- 
sition to give, and knowing of their speedy 
departure from life, make wills to take effect 
after their death, realizing nothing of the 
«ood it is to do, unless, as some pretend, they 
can revisit earthly scenes and are cognizant 
of what is done. There are hundreds of in- 
stitutions, that exist already or might be 
founded, of equal value to the world as the 
Cooper Institute. There are charities, of the 
most glorious character, that are working. 
on with small means, but large hope, in which 
the hearts of hundreds of devoted people are 
earnestly engaged, and their time given, to 
which an ante mortem bequest would be most 
acceptable and beneficial. The donors could 
see its proper application, and hear the 
blessings, breathed from the lips of the benefi- 
ciaries, upon their generous friends. Such, 
too, would be a proper acknowledgment of 
the bounty of Providence, that has blessed 
their efforts. They have grown rich, while 
poverty and suffering, from no fault of the 
sufferers, have attended upon many. A 
timely help would perhaps save a brother or 
sister from despair, or, through institutions, 
lift them up into new hope and new life. 
There are hospitals and orphan asylums 
struggling for existence, under private effort 
that is nearly exhausted, to which the hand 


Morning Soirees. 


of the rich could extend aid that would bless 
the object abundantly, and react upon the 
givers with inexpressible benefit. 

The endowment of colleges is a sort of in- 
sanity with rich people who die, and. some 
who live; they look with a species of Buns- 
byish admiration upon them, as one looks on 
a complicated piece of machinery, without 
precisely understanding it. It is well to have 
our institutions of learning liberally support- 
ed, but it happens, regarding the donations 
they receive, that those which have the most 
receive the most. Like the snow-ball, in its 
descent of a hill, they gather most at the 
largest compass; while those that need the 
most are overlooked altogether. To give 
jadiciously should be the study—to see that 
the outlay is so applied that it will be attend- 
ed with the greatest benefit. The endow- 
ment of a college already plethoric with 
wealth, that is going into real estate specula- 
tion, and competing with private capital in 
the realization of large percentages of income, 
seems unnecessary. 

The Cooper Institute is a noble monument 
to its founder. It spreads his fame world- 
wide as a philanthropist. Thousands go 
forth from its halls enlarged and strengthened 
by the great truths found there, and bless 
their benefactor in a grander usefulness. 
How much benefit of this kind it does, it is 
impossible to say. It is infinite. It affects 
the present generation, but it extends beyond 
it in endless circles, until its sweep compre- 
hends the whole horizon of mind. And in 
this thought Mr. Cooper may experience a 
satisfaction more deep than the counting of 
millions would afford. 


MORNING SOIREES. 


How much better it would be for every one, 
if a regular hour of the day could be set for 
making calls and receiving callers. There 
would then be no disarrangemeut of previous 
engagements, no offensive intrusion upon 
plans and schemes, and no insult given if a 
“not at home,” over the hour, should meet 
the visitor plumply im the face. Society 
should regulaté this. Itis a fearful bore to 
have a bevy of callers drop in during the 
negligee hour, or just at meal time, and though 
protesting they are to stop but a moment, 
and refusing the hospitalities of the table, 
’ they stay till hospitality and the biscuits cool, 


and patience is exhausted. The allotment of 
some hour for the purposes named would 
obviate all this. ' 

Besides the calls, attention might also be 
paid to the entertainment of guests beyond 
the mere insipidities of common gossip. Cir- 
cles might be arranged for musical delectation, 
or conversations where the intellect could be 
exercised, or those of a lighter character, 
where the gossip and frivolity of life could be 
indulged to the top of the berit. These on 
different days. We have off next page a 
musical party of morning callers that illus- 
trates and makes plain our meaning. The 
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party have met, and one of the number, or 
perhaps the hostess, manipulates the piano, 
while the one whose voice, the ladies say, 
very much resembles Brignoli’s, sings some 
popular air of the day, or some delicate gem 
of opeta, to the delight of all listeners. The 
countenances of the guests evince the most 
marked attention, almost approaching to 
solemnity, and that morning call, any one 
would say, was attended by supreme satisfac- 
tion. Of course arrangements for concerte1 
music could be made, so that the morning 


When this mode is adopted a great change 
will take place in society, and that will be- 
come rational and subordinate, which now is 
irregular and often annoying and vexatious. 
A friend of ours, whose patience has given 
out after years of trial, one year made an 
estimate that his domestic peace was dis- 
turbed fifteen times a day by the obtrusion of 
callers. His home was demoralized, home, 
employments disturbed, home duties were 
suspended or postponed, and an artificial 
state of things installed, that threatened to 
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MORNING 


call would be a concert of the rarest and 
most interesting description. 

They would of course be exclusively must- 
cal, and conversation would have little to do 
beyond the province of compliment; but it 
can be seen how delightful a morning spent 
in this manner would be, and, if the custom 
became general, more could be done for 
advancing good taste than in any other 
way. The intellectual callers would occupy 
the time assigned them, and the gossipers 
theirs, but the latter would be few in compar- 
ison with either of the former. 


subvert all the simplicity and truthfulness 
that should be realized by the domestic 
hearth. Whatever was in progress the tin- 
tinnabulator must be obeyed, and, stopping 
everything, wife and daughters for hours be- 
come the prey to the demon of visitation. 

By the rule hinted at, what relief must 
come to our friend. We will hail it with joy 
and thanksgiving, and the domestic deities 
will smile upon it. One or two hours in the 
morning will relieve a whole day from annoy- 
ing invasion, which can and ought to be 


usefully employed. 
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THE COUNTRY WINDOW. 


Who has failed to observe, as he passed 
through a “back settlement,” the interest 
manifested in him by those oceupying the 
various houses on his route? With ears in- 
stinctively acute, or trained by use, the sound 
of your wheels is felt even before it is heard, 
and by the time you arrive within the range 
of vision every pane of glass is occupied, the 
tenants arranged in such manner as to give 
every one a chance, and each face is the 
embodiment of intensified curiosity. This 


was more the case during the ante-railroad 
period than at present, though, even now, 
civilization has failed to dispel the fascination 
that drew every one to the window to see a 
stranger pass. It was the practice of some 
on the stage-coaches in the old time, to greet 
the windows along the route with a smile and 
a bow, or a wave of the hat, leaving the occu- 
pants in doubt long after as to whom it could 
be. There was one queer fellow who was 
wont to turn round in his stirrups and count 
the faces, so that, as he said, he could know 
if any of the family were dead when he came 
round there He was rated a very in- 
sulting fellow by all the gazers, and Jemima, 
_ the pretty, black-eyed daughter, who glanced 
shyly from the corner of her eyes while pre- 
tending to work, in hope of making a con- 
quest, pronounced it “real mean, there now!” 
which ‘summed, with her, the measure of 


condemnation. Our engraving gives a very 
excellent idea of this gazing mania. Talk 
about the nicety of the bees in making their 
comb, so as to save room! This family, as 
represented, beats them. Without resorting 
to the hexagon, the country window presents 
a splendid specimen of natural geometry—no 
space wasted and everybody accommodated. 


The reader will observe the expression of the 


faces. Anxious curiosity is depicted on them 
all, even to the cat’s, and they are gazing as 
though the power of seeing were lim- 
ited to this one opportunity, and they 
were bent on improving it. We 
wish, as we mark them, we could 
see the particular object that awak- 
ens their attention; but they look 
at us, provokingly, as though they 
were for a moment diverted from 
some passing attraction—a caravan, 
perhaps, or a military company, or a 
stranger from “ daown below,” as the 
city is commonly :called—and we 
take their attention all to ourselves. 
They stare at us as unabashed as 
they do in the actual scene upon the 
passer, and Jemima peers through 
the corner of her eyes at us, with 
coquettish meaning, leading us al- 
most to kiss our hand at her in reply. 

It is “a amiable weakness,” as Mr. 
8. Weller might say, to wish to know 
what is going on in the world, and, 
in regions where newspapers have a 
limited circulation, it is excusable to get all 
the information possible by any means, and 
the country window is informative, inspira- 
tional and intuitive. To such a nice point 
has its inquisition arrived, that the country 
window will tell at a glance how rich a man 
is, where he is from, where he is going, if 
married or single, how much family he has, 
the character of his politics and religion, and 
the nature of his appetites. The country 
window knows all about one, however much 
a stranger he may be, and can tell to a dot 
everything about him as plainly as though it 
were written. The country window is the 
tribune of country opinion, and happy is he 
who passes its ordeal respectably. The “good 
word” of Jemima at the next sewing-circle is 
to be coveted, and therefore it becomes 
policy, as well as gallantry, to propitiate her. 
Her eyes are like interrogation points. 
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THE DERWENT EYES AND HAIR, 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ WELL, Owen, lad, am I to work my pas- 
sage without any help of yours?” asked a 
grave-faced, resolute-looking man, who was 
no common workman, evidently, and° yet 
whose look and movement repudiated the 
imputation of aristocracy. 

The speaker stood at the stern of a small 
boat, oar in hand, and with the words he gave 
another dexterous movement, skulling the 
light craft forward with a velocity which 
proved him no novice at the oar, then turned 
his head, and threw a swift, keen glance from 
a pair of grave eyes under the wide brim of 
his straw hat, toward the brown-cheeked, 
handsome youth sitting beside him with idle 
fingers carelessly clasping the handle of his 
oar, and his great brown eyes fixed dreamily 
on the water some distance before them. 

“T say, Owen, I thought you invited me to 
take a pleasure trip with you. I’ve worked 
an ugly blister across my palm already, and 
really—” 

The young man started, like one withdraw- 
ing himself reluctantly from some engrossing 
theme; then in a moment the haziness 
vanished from his eyes. 

“Why, we are almost to the bridge, and 
there is Windsor Castle!” exclaimed he. “I 
have, indeed, been dreaming. But the fault 
belongs to yonder pleasure barge; do you see 
it there before us ?” 

His companion dropped the oar and took 
his seat ere he replied: 

“T did not notice it, I confess, and there is 
no temptation for me to look after it. Mind 
your own boat, Owen—your own honest, 
humble, little fishing-boat—and don’t go to 
indulging in illusive dreams about pleasure 
barges, which are for the wealthy and noble, 
not for such as you and me. There is a 
precept, not alune for this day, but for your 
whole life.” 

Owen flushed hotly, the color spreading 
from the sun-bronzed cheeks to the forehead, 
which was white and fair where the hat 
shaded it, and there came a quick sparkle of 
indignation to his eye, and just a shade of 
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grieved wistfulness to his lips. He lifted his 
oar, and used it with a will. There were no 
blisters on his hard palms; too familiar were 
they with these stout weapons whereby he 
gained his daily bread. He glanced at them 
half-contemptuously, and in a moment, reach- 
ing over, took the other oar, crossed the 
handles, and fell to rowing with vigorous, even 
strokes which sent them dancing on, and 
made another fisherman who had paused to 
rest, hurry himself to be out of the way with 
his boat. 

Neil Northwood watched him furtively, 
with a grim sort of smile, as the beads of per- 
spiration began to gather on his forehead, and 
moisten the rings of brown’ hair curling about 
his temples. Suddenly, however, the oars 
were brought to a dead pause, and Owen, 
facing the grave, severe face, cried out: 
' “Uncle Neil, I do not think you are right, 
I am sure, indeed, that such a doctrine is 
a downright cruelty and discouragement.” 

“What doctrine? I was not aware that I 
had held forth in dissertation or sermon,” he 
answered, the more coldly, for the heat and 
fire he detected in the lad’s countenance. 

“You know what I mean. This continual 
harping upon my being entirely engrossed 
with my fishing. This cold damper you are 
forever shutting down upon whatever enthu- 
siasm kindles a little pleasure in my mind. 
Why now should [ be wrapped up in consid- 
ering the monotonous themes offered to my 
mind by this boat? And why, on this glorious 
day, with this magnificent scene spread be- 
fore me, shouldn’t I enjoy every glint of sun- 
shine and show of brightness and grandeur, 
such as that, or that?” ? 

He flung his hand forth toward the sight, 
where, rising from the embowering green 
crowning the hill, rose the royal towers of 
Windsor Castle, and then swept it toward the 
the gay pleasure barge, with {ts silken awning 
and embroidered pennant just disappearing 
before them on the bend of the river. 

A sarcastic smile curled the thin, straight 
lips of Neil Northwood. 

“ Will the queen’s castle contribute aught 
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toward your maintenance? Will the gay 
colors yonder of that nobleman’s suite lend 
themselves to find you clothing? Bea man, 
Owen, and deal with the facts and sights of 
the sphere to which you belong. I would 
save you from the sickly, ruinous fascination 
of a morbid sentiment. You are too dreamy. 
It is a fatal inheritance; root it out, flood it 
away, stifle it while you can.” 

His voice grew almost fierce in its earnest- 
ness, his eye flashed, a dull red gathered on 
his cheeks. 

“Remember,” added he, “to fill worthily 
the humble place in which you find yourself, 
and cast no envious thoughts toward the upper 
seat. Better to be led higher, than to be 
thrust lower.” 

“Well,” returned Owen, stoutly, “I grant 
you that much. It is worse than folly to sit 
sighing for grander scenes—higher seats, if 
you choose to phrase it so—doing nothing to 
make the present lying immediately around 
you better and happier. But having done 
that much, what harm fn soaring upward and 
onward, though only in fancy?” 

He spoke eagerly, and glanced around him 
with a brightening smile; and as his com- 
panion answered only by a half-stified, 
impatieat snort, he continued : 

“T insist upon it there is no harm, but 
rather a great deal of good, that I, the humble 
fisher-boy, returning from my day’s toil, mind 
you, with well-filled panniers, am able to look 
about me, on this lovely scene, the dimpling, 
sparkling river, the noble bridge yonder, that 
grand and stately castle of England’s queen, 
the very swans, dipping their snowy necks 
into the water, and find in each and all some- 
thing to stir my blood more quickly, to thrill 
my heart with keen enjoyment, to rouse me 
to higher aspirations.” 
_ “Aspirations! yes, that is it, precisely,” re- 

plied Neil Northwood, striking his hand so 
fiercely against the side of the boat that it 
made him wince with pain. “You think me 
a crabbed, surly, sour old man, who would shut 
you off from all avenues of pleasure. I know 
that well enough, Owen, and yet I am your 
truest friend. I would ward off from you the 
evil consequences that follow such hopeless 
aspirations. I tell you, boy; you must put off 
this dreamy longing for a higher position, a 
grander life; you must. master this contempt 
of yours for the honest, humble station into 
which you are born. I know your tempera- 
ment; there is no half way with you, It is 
hot or cold, fierce or passive. I tell you it 


will grow upon you, until you will loathe and 
detest this boat and the nets, ay, the home 
and fritnds who have sheltered you.” 

“By heavens, Uncle Neil, you wrong me!” 
burst from Owen, as he dipped fiercely with 
the oars. 

But the man went on in that hard, cold 
tone of his: 

“That much might not matter, but it 
would be worse. You would go mad under 
the only discipline possible for you. For, 
mark me, Owen Grey, your hopes are bitter 
mockeries. You will not, you cannot rise out 
of this slough which holds you down.” 

“And who are you that you dare to usurp 
the place of the Omnipotent?” burst from 
Owen, again, as his broad chest heaved pas- 
sionately. “I will not believe it. I defy you, 
here and now, I say I will rise. I will fling off 
these clogs of ignorance and coarseness. I will 
be a gentleman sometime, and enjvy beauty, 
and art, and refinement. For the love of them 
all is imprinted within me, and I feel the 
power of instinct within to answer bravely 
when I am called, as I shall be—as I shall be !” 
he repeated, resting one oar that he might’ lift 
his hand to wipe off the beads of dew on his 
forehead. 

Neil Northwood watched the young face 
flashing out its changes of emotion through 
the glittering eagle eye, with a singular smile, 
half of tender pity, half of withering scorn. 

“T have warned you, remember that. It is 
not I, but the fate which placed you where 
you are, that is inexorable,” returned he. 

“Tt isa strange theory you set up,” con- 
tinued Owen, indignantly. “Where would be 


the world’s progress if your rule held true? 


As we are born, so we must remain. What 
had become of our shining lights, our great 
men, our famous statesmen, heroes, artists? 
Who would consent to live on such a dead, 
stagnant Jevel. I know better. Uncle Neil, 
you are one of the most radical of the reform- 
ers. You chafe at the system which, by simple 
birth alone, brings a man at the top of the 
social ladder. You are hardly tolerant of even 
—yonder—” 

And he flung his oar back to point at the 
stately heights of royal Windsor, and nodded 
the significant assertion he dared not trust to 
his lips. : 

“ You have but the faintest show of loyalty, 
above a cold dislike, and I have an eager 
fervor of devotion to the throne, the kind, 
good queen, and a ready willingness to ac- 
knowledge the superior claims of the nobility. 
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And yet, it is I who long to rise, and you who 
deny the possibility, What a contradiction, 
Uncle Neil!” 

“Not at all. My theory is for the world at 
large as it should be, but my practice must be 
suited to the case as it is. It might be 
pleasanter for me to say to you, dream on, 
my lad, picture yourself wealthy, and noble, 
and world-applauded. Look forward even to 
gaining the magic key which shall open to 
you yonder ancient palace door-ways. Good- 
ness and talent ought to be able to attain 
this. But how stands the case in truth? 
English aristocracy is like a wall of adamant, 
and who overleaps its dividing lines? The 
castle belongs to Queen Victoria, and after 
her to her royal son. And a fisher-boy is a 
fisher-boy !” 

His hoarse, contemptuous laugh stung his 
listener almost to fury. 

“T will show you presently, that a fisher- 
boy can be something else,” muttered 
Owen, between his shut teeth; and bending 
sternly and fiercely to the oars, he cast no 
other look toward his companion. 

The little boat left the white rifts of foam 
behind it, and, sweeping under the arch of 
the magnificent Victoria bridge, emerged 
again on the other side into deeper water and 
a stronger current. 

Neil Northwood had folded his arms, and 
was looking down into the water with a 
gloomy, abstracted eye. Now that his face 
was at rest—it showed still more forcibly, its 
signs of indomitable will and flinty endurance. 
And yet there was a settled, wistful sadness 
lingering around eye and mouth, which in- 
sensibly appealed for sympathy. 

Owen heeded nothing apparently but the 
movements of the boat, and measured his oar 
strokes with a practised eye. He had missed 
seeing, therefore, that the silken-canopied 
pleasure barge was lagzing, the oarsmen re- 
laxing their efforts, to allow a lazy drifting 
with the tide. There was quite a crowd of 
boats taking advantage of this tide, and the 
river presented a busy scene. Entirely ab- 
sorbed with his rowing, and the fierce 
thoughts stirred by their conversation, Owen 
looked neither to the right nor the left, but 
put all his energy into his arms. 

He was startled, then, as a clear, high-bred 
voice was wafted to him, and looked around 
him in astonishment. 

“There's a hand, Roland, for your wherry, 
when you match it against Bixby’s. What 
magnificent strokes !” 


He had gained upon the barge until he was 
almost abreast of it, and upon his wide, 
astonished eyes flashed the row of fair aristo- 
cratic faces, the dancing plumes, the silken 
mantles, and laughing, curious eyes of the 
noble company who had accepted the invita- 
tion for a ride down the river from his 
noble lordship, Roland Mabury of Mabury 
Park. 

His lordship had arisen from his seat, and 
bending slightly forward to watch the flash of 
Owen’s oars, was quite conspicuous from all 
the rest of the honorable company. 

A fine model of a manly British gentleman 
was Lord Roland; tall, somewhat square at 
the shoulder, but lithe of frame and gracefully 
set. A head admirably formed, and not too 
haughtily carried; a genial, benevolent face, 
with sparkling brown eyes, which, with the 
bright color on his cheeks, and the close, 
crimpy curls clustering thickly, without sus- 
picion of gray streaks, around a full, white 
forehead, gave a look of boyishness tempered 
only by the gravity of the lips which some- 
how, when free from smiles, had a pathetic, 
grieved look, as of a merry child who had been 
unjustly cheated of his play. He was dressed, 
as usual, with faultless taste; in scrupulous 
quietness of elegance. He had thrown off the 
gauntletted glove, and the sunbeams flung 
themselves in a playful rainbow tangle into 
the diamond heart of a massive ring encircling 
the slender white finger. This central figure 
daguerreotyped itself most vividly upon the 
mind of Owen Grey the fisher-boy, and behind 
it he saw a fair, lily face with bright blue 
eyes, and floating ringlets of pale gold, crown- 
ed by a tiny hat fluttering with white plumes 
and blue ribbons. So first Owen saw, and 
then he thought of them—Lord Roland 
Mabury and Lady Maude Inglis. 

Half unconsciously Owen had relaxed his 
grasp of the oar, and at that very moment his 
uncle turned round, and thus the two were 
confronted, almost face to face, the noble Lord 
Roland and Neil Northwood, the humble 
clerk of a London dry goods dealer. The 
latter straightened up, with haughty carriage 
befitting an injured and indignant sovereign. 
His pale blue eyes flashed a steely gleam 
which seemed to mingle defiance, contempt 
and righteous indignation. 

His lordship, on the contrary, stared fora 
moment in bewilderment, then, as some con- 
viction of recognition settled upon him, he 
grew pale, bit his lip nervously, and finally sat 
down hastily in his seat. . 
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* Push on, boy,” cried out Neil Northwood, 
in a hoarse undertone. 

Owen attempted to obey, but at that moment 
4 row of racing skiffs came hurrying by, and 
one of them, in a mad attempt to shoot by 
the winning craft, dropped his oar, and the 
skiff, swinging around like an egg shell, came 
rudely against the pleasure barge. 

A light, graceful form had been bending 
over behind his lordship to obtain a better 
view of the race. The sudden shock threw 
her from this position. She sprang away, lost 
her balance, and slipped over the side of the 
shallow barge. Owen Grey eaught a brief 
glimpse of white plumes and blue ribbons 
sinking under the gray shadows of the water, 
and waited for nothing more. Before there 
had been a movement in the barge, almost 
before the cry of alarm had been given, he had 
dropped his oar and plunged into, the water 
He did not hear the smothered curse his 
uncle flung after him, but if he had it would 
not have deterred him. Down, down into 
the parting waters, with sternly held breath, 
plunged the brave fisher-boy. The tide was 
at its strongest, and the depth was formid- 
able, but he had played in the water from a 
boy, and had no fear. 

He found the helpless figure, clasped it 
tightly with one arm, the long, wet curls 
drifting against his face, and came up panting 
for breath, a little below the barge. A bold 
‘stroke brought him there before their oars 
had diminished the distance. A dozen eager 
hands were outstretched to receive the 
precious burden, but Owen swam directly to- 
_ward the pale, alarmed face of Lord Roland, 
and gave her to his arms. 

“ Maude, sweet Maude! my dariing!” cried 
out his lordship, gathering the cold form and 
‘pale face closely to his. “Hasten, men, row 
swiftly, and land us where we can procure 
assistance toward reviving her!” commanded 
he, turning toward the oarsmen. And in 
hot haste the men obeyed. 

Owen was left to swim slowly, and some- 
what bewilderedly back to the boat which his 
uncle kept stationary for his coming. He 
clambered in, and shook himself after the 
fashion of a water spaniel, and seized the 
oars. 

His uncle’s face was grimly wrathful, yet 
there was a spice of mischief in it, as he said, 
shortly : 

“See the thanks you get for your fool- 
Owen. Will you mever learn 


Owen bent with fierce attention to the oars, 
but did not attempt to overhaul the barge, 
which turned shortly and landed at a flight of 
stone steps, set into the bank at the foot of a 
broad avenue, leading, one could readily guess, 
to the nobleman’s mansion whose high roof 
and picturesque tower crowned the grove of 
a neighboring rise of ground, Owen's furtive 
glance showed him the still insensible figure 
lifted from the barge and borne. up the steps 
with tenderest care. 

“Yes,” growled Neil Northwood, “there’s 
the way of it. Here’s a sample of your cursed 
aristocracy. What do they care whether the 
humble dog who brought up their dainty 
madam from the bottom of the river sunk or 
rose, so he had served their purpose? What 
do they reck though they blast lives, and kill 
blessed hopes, and tread down quivering 
hearts, so only they can keep on their gilded 
pathway? Fool! poor fool! put away your 
hopes of rising to their pride. Be thankful 
that you are in an honest, safe and lowly 
sphere. I tell you, at the judgment day you 
will be thankful to be the poor fisher-boy, and 
not that proud Roland Mabury yonder, lord 
though he may be.” 

He turned as he spoke, with a white, pas- 
sionate face, and fairly shook his small but 
wire-strung hand in the lad’s face. 

“ Was that Lord Roland Mabury ?” exclaim- 
ed Owen, in the accents of keen surprise. 
“ How glad I am to know it.” 

“ What do you know about him?” demand- 
ed Neil Nortiawood, hoarsely. 

“I was reading about him in the Times, 
the other day. How gifted he was, and how 
he won such breathless attention whereyer 
he spoke. Whata rising man he was, likely 
to win laurels of statesmanship,” answered 
Owen, eagerly. 

“Do you swallow everything the Times 
says? Show me any open rebuke for the 
most flagrant folly in the house of peers! 
Genius—statesmanship! devil’s wiles more 
like!” ejaculated Neil Northwood, wrathfully. 

“ But I hunted up one of his speeches, and 
it was glorious. Besides, he is the most liberal 
member there. Even your paragon prince of 
reformers has a generous word of praise for 
him,” pursued Owen, eagerly. “I am so glad 
I have seen him and helped him!” 

His uncle looked intensely annoyed. 

“ He was very gentlemanly and grateful 
your assistance,” sneered he; “ never a 
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promptly. “It was not likely he should have 
thought for anything else but the danger of 
that beautiful lady. Iam glad I saved her 
for him !” 

“Saved her for him! yes, likely enough. 
Poor moth! Iam thankful they did not stop 
to thank you. You would have fluttered 
around the candle of their grandeur till you 
met destruction.” 

“Uncle Neil, I am sorry you have had such 
an unhappy sail, when I meant it should be 
such a recreation for you. But I don’t see 
how it has been my fault. We are so different 
in everything. I think it must be in my in- 
most nature, for the more you try to instil 
your convictions into my mind the further 
you drive them from me,” said Owen, a little 
ruefully, when at last, abreast a cluster of 
small cottages, he turned the prow of the boat 
toward the rude sort of wharf, which made a 
landing-place, and at the same time sheltered 
some dozen dingy fishing-boats. 

His uncle seemed struck by the remark. 

“Yes, yes,” muttered he, “ what is in the 
blood is hard to eradicate. And yet, Heaven 
knows, that’s the weightier reason for re- 
doubling efforts.” 

He sat in a sort of trance, while his hephew 
pushed ashore, sprang out, and after securing 


the boat, took up the well-filled osier panniers,’ 
. and was mounting a flight of wooden steps, 


when he became suddenly aware that he was 
not followed, and called out: 

“Uncle Neil, Uncle Neil, you're coming 
home with me to supper? Mother'll be so 
disappointed if you don’t. I hope you're not 
angry with me?” 

Then Neil Northwood sprang up, leaped 
nimbly from the boat and ran up after the 
lad, speaking in a brisk, good-natured tone, 
which made him seem like another man: 

“Angry with your -perversity in not seeing 
that I mean only to be your true friend, 
Owen, but not angry with you, my boy. 
Owen, Owen, sometime you will have the key 
by which to read aright the conduct of your 
crusty, crabbed old uncle. Sometime you 
will know that all these years of your life he 
has toiled, and planned, and hoped, and fear- 
ed, only for your sake, and your mother’s.” 

Owen’s eyes filled with warm tears. 

“TI know that, dear Uncle Neil. I am 
ashamed that I ever forget it. But indeed, 
indeed, if I have aspirations for a better life 
than this, it is that I may be sure of giving to 
you in your age what you have so generously 
provided for my youth.” 


“You can do that in a humble sphere, my 
boy. But we wont argue any more. We will 
go in to your mother with smooth and cheer- 
ful faces. And, by the way, I wouldn’t say 
much about your adventure on the river. It 
might make her nervous about you in 
future.” 


CHAPTER IL 


Tuey turned their steps towards the most 
distant, in fact somewhat isolated, stone cot- 
tage, which, however, was built precisely like 
some dozen other houses forming this little 
fishermen’s hamlet. A very poor and unpre- 
tending place it was. Glancing from house to 
house, every gazer would say at once it could 
only be the chosen home of very rough and 
uncultivated people. 


Owen Grey said this to himself, almost — 


every time he approached it, after a day’s row 
past the tasteful and carefully-kept villas 
which lined the banks of the river. Ever 
since he had passed the years of thoughtless 
boyhood, he had wondered and queried how 
his gentle, refined mother, or even his careless, 
luxury-abhorring uncle, could have settled 
upon such a home, Later, he had protested 
vigorously against further stay, but somehow 
his arguments had failed to move them; and 
when he saw how it pained his mother, he 
had desisted from outward expression of the 
dislike and disgust which the place always 
roused as he approached and walked through 
its one illy-kept street, redolent with the pdor of 
dried fish-skins and scattered entrails, with its 
untidy sights, and rude, brawling sounds. 


As they passed along now, they were saluted - 


by a perfect Babel; shrill vituperation min- 
gling with wild yells of rage and terror, for ex- 
planation of which they needed not to inquire, 
since, directly before their eyes, at an open 
door, a red-faced, stout-armed virago was ad- 
ministering wholesome rebuke, by means of a 
stout rod, upon the half-clad, wriggling 
urchin, luckless enough to be firm and secure 
in her grasp. ; 

Owen set his lips firmly and all his old re- 
sentful thoughts returned in full force. 

“I suppose our leaving this intolerable 
place is another of the hopeless things, our 
disagreeable fixture here one more of the 
inexorables ?” he said, bitterly. 

“ Precisely,” replied his uncle. 

Owen jerked his head impatiently, and 
shifted the fish panniers uneasily. 

“Uncle Neil,” said he, “don’t you think I 
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have a little reason to complain? I am able to 
hire a cosy, pretty little spot, such as I could 
be happy in, and mother could enjoy, I am 
certain. I can pay for it and keep it out of 
my own earnings, and yet neither of you will 
consent to make the change. It strikes me all 
there is inexorable about the matter is your 
stubborn wills.” 

“Behind the will, Owen, always lies the 
circumstances and extraneous forces which 
brought it about. You surely are not unkind 
enough to think we would refuse to gratify 

_ you if there was not an all-convincing reason. 
why it should not be, But come, we had drop- 
ped discussion, Remember that I have not 
been away from my dismal town desk for two 
weeks before this—that I shall not come for 
as many more weeks. Let me enjoy a cheer- 
ful evening with your mother.” 

“Go in. Ill put the fish away safely. till 
I get them ready for market,” said Owen, 
gravely, as they turned into the bypath, and 
approached the last house, a hovel almost, 
lowly and miserable enough, but with a little 
superiority over its neighbors by reason of 
its neatness. 

Neil Northwood opened the door and 
walked in, while the youth passed around to 
the rear. The first room was a small, sparsely- 
furnished apartment, with a deal table, a stove 
and three wooden chairs set on an unpainted 
board flooring. The town visitor made no 
pause here, but passed directly on to the door 
opposite that by which he had entered. His 
cold blue eye brightened as he entered into 
quite another scene. A long, low room, but 
delicately papered, freshly painted, and com- 
fortably carpeted. The furniture was superi- 
or, and all the embellishments of a character 
likely to excite astonishment in a stranger 
who had noticed the exterior of the wretched 
building. But strangers never passed beyond 
the outer room. Nay, not even the fisher- 
men’s wives of the neighborhood had passed 
across the threshold of this apartment, sacred 
to the use or Mrs. Grey, her son, and this, her 
regular visitor. 

There were well-chosen pictures on the 
wall, expensive books lying on the table, and 
filling one compartment of a modest etagere. 
Blossoming plants filled a stand in the sunny 
window, and on-the round table set out with 
snowy china, and here and there a gleam of 
brightly polished silver, stood a crystal vase 
filled with flowers. The room bore the un- 
mistakable air of a delicate, refined oversight. 
The table was set for three. Neil Northwood 


looked around with a tender, melancholy 
smile, and lifted gently the corner of a white 
napkin covering a pyramid which seut forth a 
steam of appetizing odor. 

“ Muffins of course! She knows I never get 
anything like them except when I come 
here ;” he murmured, with a sort of boyish 
exultation, and went on peering beneath the 
cover of a dish set over a small lamp to keep 
even warmth. 

“One of her spring chickens! no, two, as I 
live! generous heart! And look at that cake! 
What do the town pastry cooks know about 
cake? Bah! their dry crusts, or their heavy 
dough! Now there is just the delightful 
success, the golden foam transfixed by just 
the needed spell. It is rich, and yet dainty 
enough for a fairy. O, the incomparable 
woman! To think she is hidden here in this 
cabin! To think what the world loses, and 
by whose baseness! O, cruel, cruel fate! if I 
could only teach myself the submission I try 
to instil into the boy!” 

He turned away from the table with a low 
groan, and sat down in the rocking-chair 
with a gloomy face, which changed at once to 
a forced gayety, as a step sounded from the 
rude stairs which led to twochambers in what 
should have been the attic. 

. A woman very plainly and neatly dressed 
in black came in hastily, and put down a 
tumbler of ruby jelly on the table, before she 
perceived the occupant of the room. — ; 

“ Why, Neil, are you here?” she said, in a 
low and sweetly modulated voice, and turned 
toward him a countenance coinciding with 
the voice and the room. The face of a lady, 
still very beautiful, but with a grave sedate- 
ness in the smile, a worn, wistful look in the 
eyes which showed you at once she had faced 
some great sorrow, some bitter trial, and, if 
she had conquered, had not come off without 
lifelong scars. Her age was not so easy to 
determine. This look of care and past con- 
flict added to the mature expression of her 
features, and she wore a large full cap of black 
lace nearly covering her hair, which was still 
glossy and of a lovely golden-tinged brown. 
Her eyes were large, full and of an exquisite 
violet hue, shaded by long, thick lashes, even 
more golden than her hair, which gave them 
a rare and peculiar beauty. Her face was 
thin and marbly white, and yet somehow did 
not seem to imply feeble health. 

She came toward Neil Northwood with a 
smile, and laid her hand lightly on his 
shoulder. But she drew back at once and 
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held up a playful finger, saying: “ Why, Neil, 
you have forgotten to wash you. That vile 
fishing odor is never allowed in this room. 
Not even the wind which brings it from the 
street can enter this privileged spot.” 

“Sure enough!” cried out Neil, in deep 
compunction, scrambling up and hurrying 
back to the outer room. 

Mrs. Grey followed, laughing at the honest 
man’s rueful distress. 

“TI don’t see what ailed me! I never forgot 
it before,” muttered Neil, plunging like a 
spaniel into the great basin of water set upon 
the table, and dashing it even across his hair. 

“There’s no harm. Don't look so guilty. 
Owen, I suppose, is out at the water-trough. 
He leaves his fishing clothes in the shed 
always. He is a great deal more troubled by 
the odor than I can be.” And a little sigh 
came with these words, while Mrs. Grey 
passed around to the stove to pour the boiling 
water into the tea-urn. 

Neil was wiping his face vigorously with 
the long towel hanging from the wall, ignor- 
ing the snowy folds lying unbroached beside 
the basin. He looked over to the tall, grace- 
ful figure by the stove with a deprecating 
glance. 

“ Letitia,” faltered he, “I—I—should like to 
prepare you a little, for I am sure the boy 
will be full of it when he comes in.” 

He said this much, and buried his face in 
the towel, mumbling from out its folds, in a 
hurried, nervous fashion: 

“We met with a most unfortunate adven- 
ture to-day. We ran alongside a pleasure 
barge, and a young woman fell into the water 
and Owen saved her.” 

“ Brave lad! it was like him. I am getting 
more and more proud of him, Neil. What 
might he not be but for this blighting—” 

She did not finish the sentence; a convul- 
sive twitching of the delicate lip, a sadder 
drooping of the eye, followed by that touching, 
patient expression of humble submission. 
Then in a moment she said more cheerfully: 

“T hope it did not spoil the trip for you, 
Neil, you have so few pleasures, and have 
talked of this fishing with Owen for so many 
weeks.” 

“It was when we were coming back. I 
haven't told you all, Letitia.” 

And now Neil Northwood laid down his 
towel and turned toward her with a trembling 
lip, for, hard, sarcastic, pitiless as this man 
could be with the outside world, even with 
Owen himself, toward Letitia Grey he had 


“no sort of harm come from it. You under- 


never shown himself anything but the most 
patient, loving, passionately-tender and child-. 
ishly-humble friend. 

“TI can’t conceive what brought him to this 
vicinity, but I suppose it was visiting at some 
of the gentlemen’s estates on the river; but 
the chief of the party, the one who attracted 
Owen’s notice most of all—was—was—” _ 

There poor Neil faltered. How could he 
bring his tongue to speak the name which 
should stab such a stinging thrust into that 
heart he would have died any time to have 
saved from grief. 

The look upon his honest face was enough 
for the woman. She put down the tea-urn 
hastily, and dropped into the nearest chair, 
stretching out a feebly imploring hand. 

“Neil, Neil, you don’t mean that Owen has 
met—him ?” 

“TI do!” answered Neil, steadying himself 
for her sake, into calmness. “But there may 


stand. I only spoke of it, lest you might be 
startled when the boy told you.” 

She spread her two thin hands over her 
face, as if she could not bear that any eye 
should see all her emotion, but could not hide 
their trembling. 

Neil Northwood came slowly toward her, 
with a face thrillingly tender and com- 
passionate. 

“Letitia, Letitia!” said he, 
“what can I do to comfort you?” 

She drew away her hands, and pee 
them out to him. 

“You have already done ovetitiats, Neil, 
my true, faithful, unselfish friend. You have 
been more than ever brother could be. It is 
ungrateful and wicked for me to be so shaken. 
I thought, O, I thought I was beyond it! 
That he had no power to move me now.” 

“Curse him!” muttered Neil Northwood, 
between his grinding teeth. - 

“And he has seen Owen! We might have 
known, for all our care, it would happen 
sometime.” 

“TI really think, Letitia, he did not see the 
boy’s face at all. The only harm is that Owen 
has seen him, and is under the evil spell of 
his fascinations. He would have talked of 
nothing else had I humored him.” 

Mrs. Grey’s face was covered again, but 
through the slender fingers Neil saw the. 
slow-dripping tears and the prayerful lips. 

He turned away with a dry choking in his: 
own throat, and an insane longing to rash 
back, away over the river, to the empty- 
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pleasure barge, to the festive scene in the 
great house on the hill, and tear from thence 
the handsome, honored guest; then went 
stamping to and fro. Presently he came back 
to the still drooping figure. 

“After all, Letitia, it was but a chance 
meeting, and may never happen again. I am 
almost sorry I told you. But I dreaded to 
have you taken by surprise when Owen came 
in. If we can only put away the thoughts of 
it, I do not see but we may be just where 
we were before.” ’ 

Mrs. Grey slowly rose from the chair, and 
made a desperate attempt to smile. 

“ You are right, Neil. I have said so many 
times that the past was dead and buried for 
me. I ought not to be thus shaken from it 
by a storm, blown by chance into my path- 
way. I am grieved, too, that it has spoiled 
your holiday. Hush! there is Owen; he must 
not suspect my agitation.” 

* Letitia, I must talk with you about the 
boy. I begin to question the wisdom of our 
management. I almost think it would be 
wiser to tell.him everything.” 

“What! destroy all his innocent light- 
heartedness! crush him down with such a 
weight of shame? Neil, Neil, I know his 
spirit, eager and daring, but sensitive as a 
woman's. It would break, not bend like 
mine. Never, never, Neil!’ 

The words came with swift-fliamng eager- 
ness, a hot crimson swept over the pale 
cheeks, the blue eyes under their golden 
lashes flashed and shone feverishly. The 
change betrayed what a surpassingly lovely 
‘girl she must have been, how magnificent a 
woman it was possible, but for cruel cireum- 
stances, she might yet become, - 

Neil Northwood’s eyes were filled with a 
yearning pity, but in his heart flamed upa 
passionate devotion from under the brotherly 
kindness, with which for twenty years he had 
sought to smother it, 

“As you will, Letitia. I shall never seek to 
urge the matter,” he answered, and walked to 
the door in season to meet Owen, who came 


“All ready for us, mother? We ought to 
have famous appetites, for we left the 
luncheon basket unmolested.” 

Neil Northwood spared her reply, by speak- 
ing quickly himself. “Just walk into the 
other room, Master Owen, and see for your- 
self. For my part, I’m in haste to pay my 
respects to those steaming muffins.” 
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Mrs. Grey was again busy with her urn, 
and in a moment more, she carried it to the 
table, and; adding the few last touches, 
summoned them to the repast. 

Owen came around to the chair in which 
she was seated and bent down playfully. 

“Tl not be cheated out of my kiss, mother, 
though we have Uncle Neil as a visitor.” 

She returned the caress with a fervor that 
was almost solemn. 

“No indeed, Owen. Uncle Neil would 
never ask it of you. I hope the time will 
never come that you will be ashamed to ask 
it in any company.” 

“T’m hardly likely to fall into any company 
that will exert any remarkable degree of awe 
upon me,” returned Owen, taking his seat at 
the table. 

“And you met with good success?” observ- 
ed his mother, as she passed him his cup of 
tea. 

“Both panniers are filled, thanks to Uncle 
Neil's help. But pray let us taboo any such 
subject in this room, lest the remembrance 
shall spoil the flavor of your jelly and cake. 
Do you know, when I am coming toward the 
house, I always wish that I, and every other 
passer, could look through the ugly outside 
and see this one cosy spot ?” 

“T can’t say it would be very agreeable to 
me to feel that I was under the espionage of 


any one who chose to look,” replied his 


mother, quietly. “Neil, you have no cream. 
Owen, give him another muffin, that one is 
cold, I am sure.” 

“Perhaps you are right. Jim Crowley 
would have a jeering word, I am sure, if he 
could look over now, and see me using 
this.” 

As he spoke he held up the silver fork he 
had withdrawn from the muffin, and laughed 

“Tam not so sure but he would be right. 

half bitterly. 
Shams are contemptible things every way. 
One ought to be the thinghe professes— 
a fisherman a fisherman, a gentleman a 
gentleman.” 

“Are not the two capable of fusién ?” in- 
quired his mother, gravely. 

“In one sense yes, in another decidedly no,” 
answered Owen, playing abstractedly with 
his fork. 


“1 might be a fisherman and a gentleman 


both, if I surrounded myself as far as I was 
able, with the attributes of refinement. But 
to settle down in the midst of coarseness 


and filth, taking especial pains to seem on the 
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Scat c in dressed nicely, with shining face and weli- 
scrubbed hands. 


The Derwent Eyes and Hair. 


‘ outside, like the boors about me; this is what 
I call being a sham.” 

“ The outside is of but little consequence,” 
returned his mother, gently; “ you can learn 
that from your Bible. Only be pure and true 
within, and you stand a reproach to whited 
sepulchres.” 

Owen sighed, and was a long time silent. 
Neil Northwood made two or three ineffectual 
attempts to bring the conversation to a safe 
and cheerful subject. But his own spirits had 
been greatly depressed, and there was no 
heartiness in his attempted mirth. 

“Mother dear,” cried Ow en, wiiaante, 
sensible of the chill, and a little ashamed of 
his perversity, “we met with 4 little ad- 
venture to-day. We came upon a pleasure 
barge, filled with those enviable mortals who 
sail and fish for aguusement alone, It is 
always like a fairy scene to me, Is it really 
their rich clothing, and plumes, and laces, and 
jewels, that make tliem seem so much beyond 
ordinary mortals? They looked,as if they 
might be royal scions, every one of them, 
And one was more than that, he was a king 
among men, like the lion among beasts, so 
grandly noble in every look and gesture.” 

Mrs. Grey bent closer over her tea-tray, and 
caught her breath sharply. 

“You see it was my good luck to save one 
of the noble company. Pooh! nonsense! it 
was nothing, you know. I just siipped out of 
my boat, ahd picked her out of the water. 
You're not to think I was in any danger, you 
hear, mother mine. Uncle Neil thought it 
might frighten you; but you are not so silly 
as that, are you, my brave little mother?” 

“No,” answered Mrs. Grey, in a clear, 
steady yoice, though her face was hid from 
him. “Iam not so easily frightened, my 

” 

“I knew you wouldn't be, and you'll enjoy 
to hear about it!” exclaimed Owen, turning 
triumphantly to his uncle. “And you will 
agree with me, too, that he is a grand and 
noble gentleman, this Lord Roland Mabury.” 

His clear, ringing voice pronounced the 
name lingeringly, all unconscious how every 
syllable stabbed imto the brains of his 
listeners. 

There was a dizzy haze swimming before 
Mrs. Grey’s eyes, and her heart beat suflo- 
catingly, yet she managed to answer in an 
undemonstrative tone: 

“If you show me grand and noble ac- 
tions, Owen, I shall not refuse to accord 
them their desert. But I do not understand 
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how you can know anything about the 
stranger, my son.” 

“Ah, but is there not a magnetic wire, in- 
visibly connecting human eyes, through 
which heart telegraphs to heart? Such a 
message flashed across to me to-day, when I 
gave that beautiful girl into hisarms. A fine, 
subtle power whispered, ‘ Here is your hero, 
a great, grand soul for you to love, and admire, 
and venerate,’” 

“ This was on your side,” spoke out Neil 
Northwood, for the first time in Letitia Grey’s 
presence, in that intensely sarcastic voice of 
his. “ This was on your side, foolish, dream- 
ing boy. But whaton his? You might have 
been a block of wood, an idle chip floating on 
the froth of the tide, yqu who had just risked 
your life to save that girl, for any heed he 
gave you.” 

“No matter!” returned Owen, stoutly. “I 
have still been of service to him, and he will 
always be my ideal hero. But it was not so, 
Those clear, thoughtful eyes of his spoke a 
word to me, though his lips were silent. 
‘We shall be good friends, they said. ‘I 
will find you out, my boy.’” 

Mrs. Grey half rose from her seat, and then 
sank back again. Her lips were growing 
white. Neil Northwood saw the little flutter- 
ing beat in her throat, and feared her fortitude 
was giving way. 

“ Owen,”, said he, sharply, “ may I trouble 
you to give me some chicken ?” 

Owen helped him bountifully, and was 
somewhat astonished to find that he only 
made a pretence of eating it. 

Then Mr. Northwood launched forth into a 
long dissertation upon the annoyances of 
town fare, and left no chance for the lad to 
interpolate with further allusion to the after- 
noon’s adventure. 

Mrs. Grey presently drank her tea, gave her 
visitor a grateful glance, and asked her son to 
attend to some little errand outside the house 
when he had finished supper. 

Owen went away promptly, and then Neil 
Northwood said earnestly, but gently: 

“ Letitia, if you would confide everything to 
him, it would spare you a great deal of 

” 


“Ah, but I am willing to bear it, if I may 
only keep from his heart this heavier weight 
of misery and shame.” 

“He is growing to a restless, discontented 
age. He is no longer contented to accept 
what is portioned out to him. He is.ambi- 
tious to carve out grand results for himself,” 
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remonstrated the man, still in the gentlest 
tone. 

“Yes, yes, I see, I know. And why may 
he not? Neil, if we can only keep this safe 
from him, from all the world, why may he not 
win his way to such heights as may satisfy 
that ambition? O Neil, do not say that he 
may not!” 

She had clasped her hands, and was looking 
eagerly and imploringly into his face. Neil 
Northwood looked at her with yearning pity, 
with a passionate longing to snatch her to his 
breast, this woman, whom for twenty years 
he had loved with such unselfish and un- 
swerving devotion; but he said, gravely: 

“Heaven forbid that I should dampen 


your hopes, or hinder him in any way, Letitia. 


But it makes me tremble for you; it will kill 
you to be disappointed in Owen. You make 
an idol of him.” 

“Alas! is he not all I have in the world? 
my boy, my darling, my noble Owen!” cried 
she, her voice rich with tenderness. 

A cold gray shadow fell over Neil North- 
wood's face, and he retreated a step, as he 
said sadly: 

“The boy has ways and looks that are not 
yours, Letitia. He is high-strung and impa- 
tient of restraint. He will need a curb, and 
this revelation would give it. Still, I do not 
urge the matter. I told him to-day he must 
always be a fisherman; but I perceive that 
you will yield to his growing disgust, and give 
him a new field. He will take you away from 
‘this place.” 

“Tf we can only find another as safe, I shall 
rejoice as heartily as he. For, when I am 
‘alone, I tremble at the rude scenes I witness 
from my window. I have been thinking if I 
am strong enough to give him up to a sealife. 
He is a thorough sailor, after all, and would 
soon win a captain’s berth. But O, it wrings 
my heart only to think of it! My all, my all 
in the wide world, at the mercy of the wild 
tempests, dependent upon the stanchness of a 
single ship! No, no, I could not. There must 
be some other plan. If we might find some 
safe retreat, ever so far away.” 

“Do you mean out of England ?” demanded 
Neil, choking back the dry sob in his throat. 
How little thought she had about leaving 
him, to whom these semi-monthly visits gave 
all the sunshine and richness of his sterile life! 

“Perhaps so. I should not mind so much, 
if Owen were with me, and there were no 
danger of discovery. It is that which haunts 
me with terror. I know his proud, sensitive 


spirit so well. O never, never, could I bear to 
look upon his anguish, after he knew the 
truth. I will hide it, hide it with all the hon- 
orable means left tome. Yes,I should be glad 
to go from England, if I was sure it would 
give him a better chance. America sometimes 
looms up before me like a golden land of 
promise.” 

She paused suddenly, struck by the look of 
keen pain on his face. 

“ But it would be a sore trial to leave you, 
Neil, my good, kind brother, my wise counsel- 
lor. I should want you to accompany us, of 
course.” 

The man sighed drearily, and shook his 
head. 

“It would matter little, very little, Letitia.” 

“Indeed, you are wrong, Neil,” answered 
she, with eager warmth. “No one knows 
better than I how nobje and generous has 
been your conduct; my sole staff indeed, in the 
bitterest hours of my life. From the moment 
you first came with your mother to my 
father’s house, Neil, you have been the kind- 
est and truest of brothers, acknowledging the 
faint tie which the marriage of our parents 
gave, with a sacredness far beyond the legiti- 
mate birth. Neil, Neil, though you see me anx- 
ious, distracted, perplexed, beneath the heavy 
trials which have come upon me, never think 
for a moment I undervalue your service or 
affection.” 

She held out her hand as she spoke, looking 
up into his face with a calm, earnest smile. 
He clasped it fondly, but with the most 
deferential respect. 

“ You are an angel, Letitia! I will go home 
and think over what can be done. Spare your- 
self all the anxiety you can. When I come 
down again, we may be able to decide. I need 
not warn you to keep the boy away from 
London, and from him !” 

Mrs. Grey followed him to the door. 

“Owen,” said she, “your uncle is going 
now. You had best walk with him a portion 
of the way.” 

And Owen, not at all inclined that way, 
nevertheless obeyed the suggestion. But Neil 
Northwood was grave and silent all the way, 
and the lad escaped the chiding he dreaded. 

And Owen, returning alone to his mother, 
took out a fragment of a finely-linked gold 
chain attached to a locket, and surveyed it 


. 


proudly. 
“I'm glad I didn’t tell him of this!” he 
cried. “I'm glad he can’t scoff at this!” 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE LOST PET. 


BY MAY HAMILTON. 


There’s a flicker of sunshine all over the floor, 
The sky is blue as a summer sea, 
But wy life is blank as a barren shore, 
And sunlight and shadow are one to me! 
I shut my eyes to the dear recall; 
How close to my low chair she used to get, 
With her gay-hued pictures and broken doll,— 
Ah! what has become of thee, darling pet? 


0, what to me that tis summer again, 
Murmurous sweet with the song of birds? 
My darling’s face was fairer than June, 
And sweeter than thrush-notes my darling’s 
words. 
I gaze out the window, and sit and think 
How it used to be of a sunny day— 
The playful raid of the,fingers pink, 
That stole my roses and threw them away. 


The rose is white, and the rose is red, 
Clustering bright o’er the garden walk, 
But never a glitter of baby’s head, 
Or musical murmur of prattling talk. 
So I turn to my chamber and weep as I go, 
With a desolate pain and a wild regret; 
There's thy little crib with its pillow of snow, 
But no soft curls astray on it, darling pet. 


O pitying Shepherd, who once did say, 
“ Suffer the children to come to me!” 
Low at thy feet my sorrow I lay, 
Those sweet words a token 'twixt me and 
thee. 
Trusting thy great love to make me thine own, 
I yield her up to the sheltering fold, 
Deeming it blessed that thou so soon 
Hast taken my little lamb out of the cold. 


AN IDEAL HUSBAND. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE. 


“O CAPTAIN Maurice! can you have the 
heart to attack my poor queen ?” 

“Why, no, Miss Ada! I have no heart, at 
present, you know!” - 

“Ah! you left it at the mountains or at the 
seashore. But never mind, you will do very 
well without it, I dare say. A great many 
men manage to exist to the patriarchal age 
without such an organ,” said Ada Vandervere. 

“ Was it the knowledge of this possibility 
that induced you to dispense with one alto- 
gether?” said the captain, with cool 
impertinence. 

“I? Because I wear not my heart upon 
my sleeve you presume its non-existence. 
That is masculine logic, 1 suppose? Captain 
Maurice, do you hear the bell for tea?” 

“T hear it. But that is not the kind of bell 
that draws me.” 

Ada laughed, but a sharp flash of light shot 
from her dark gray eyes. 

“I think, Captain Maurice, that is the most 
insincere speech I ever heard you make in 
my life; which is saying a good deal.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and lifted his 
eyebrows. 

“T await the explanation of so horrible a 
charge,” he said, with mock humility. 


“As though you did not know its justice,” 
with an impatient pull at the white wool 
shawl slipping from her shoulders. “A man 
whose insusceptibility is a proverb!” with a 
redder rose in her cheek. 

There was no emotion visible upon Captain 
Maurice’s pallid face, but he gave the little 
table a rude jostle and knights and barons 
tumbled into ruin. 

“Captain Maurice, you’ve spoilt the game.” 

“I beg pardon, Miss Ada—it was you who 
did it.” 

She met his eyes an instant, then turned 
from him with a haugthy bend of her head, 
and walked out before him. 

In the tea-room, not Mrs. Vandervere alone 
awaited them, but Mrs. Vandervere reinforced 
by the rector of Curleigh,a man who had 
most of the good qualities of his class, and 
one or two accomplishments thrown in. He 
could dance quite ereditably, and beat the 
captain at chess. But of women he knew 
no more than a cloistered monk. And 
so Ada’s sweet graciousness sent a tingle of 
delight quite down to his finger ends, and 
gave a pleasant warmth to the rectorial mind. 
For Mr. Hurlbut was by no means an insus- 
ceptible man. 
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He opened out now quite pleasantly upon 
parish schools, and the parish poor, and while 
Ada listened with simulated attention, and 
said gravely that she would send old Mrs. 
Symonds some cream that very night, and see 
that Rose Alison had a new bonnet, Captain 
Maurice was watching the rector’s pale, high- 
featured face, thinking what a good fellow he 
was, and what a guy to be deceived by Ada 
Vandervere. 

But then women were all alike. All? 
There was a curious change ran over Captain 

_ Maurice's face just now, and Ada, having half 
an eye on him, couldn’t understand it at all. 
Was he really hurt at her indifference ? 

If she could have known that she was quite 
forgotten for the time, that the sham senti- 
ment he had pretended to himself and her 
had entirely dropped from his mind! In its 
stead the delicious remembrance of a single 
month when all his thoughts and emotions 
were absorbed in one woman—a half-devel- 
oped girl, who, with all her imperfections and 
immaturity, was yet the most charming 
woman he had known. He had thought it 
would be easy enough to forget ler; he had 
comforted and excused himself by various 
pleasant sophisms. He would not ally her to 
penury; he would not lift her to an alien 
sphere; he would not rob her loving old aunt 
of her tender care; rather immolate himself, 
crush out this budding passion. Cold phrases 
that grew terribly transparent as soon as he 
had put a hundred miles between them. This 
was the undercurrent of thought while he 
buttered his muffins and replied to Mrs. 
Vandervere’s platitudes. 

And so, while Ada played to the rector, and 
sang with the rector, he lounged in a corner 
of the half-lit drawing-room, and wrestled 
with this longing pain. 

Meanwhile Ada entirely mistook him, and, 
presently, sure that she had punished him 
enough, extended her clemency, and com- 
manded him out of his corner to play an 
accompaniment for her. 

In upon the silvery harmony came an in- 
terruption, in the shape of a note from Van- 
dervere pere, short, sharp, and not especially 
sweet. It was addressed to Ada, and con- 
tained only three lines; which she read out to 
her. mother'in a voice that had a ring of spite 
undertoning its surface smoothness : 


“Your cousin will reach Curleigh station 
in the eight o’clock train. Send Oscar and 
the carriage to meet her.” 


“Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Vandervere, 
in a tone that spoke volumes. 

“Now, mamma, what shall we do? Oscar 
is not at home. Why need any one be sent? 
I am sure Thomas is safe enough.” 

“Your father would never forgive us if we 
let her come up unaccompanied by some one 
of the family,” said her mother. 

There was no controverting this melancholy 
fact. But Ada’s white forehead wrinkled 
considerably as she said: 

“T don’t know why he need be so punctil- 
ious. I am sure she can’t have been accus- 
tomed to overmuch courtesy! But some one 
must go, I suppose.” 

“If I could be of service,” said both gentle- 
men, at once. 

Ada turned upon Mr. Hurlbut with her 
sweetest smile. 

“If you would be so good, Mr. Hurlbut.” 
And dropping down into a chair beside him, 
she went on confidentially : 

“You see this girl is papa’s sister’s child, 
and has just lost the aunt whom she has 
always lived with—for her mother died in 
her infancy. And so papa invited her to 
make her home with us. Of course it is a 
great care for mother to undertake in her 
feeble health. Indeed, the anticipation of it 
has made her almost ill. But we couldn’t 
refuse—now could we, Mr, Hurlbut ?” 

Mr. Hurlbut replied with a stammering no, 
and had a confused idea that nobody was or 
could be so Christianly generous as these 
opulent Vanderveres were, in thus throwing 
open their doors to the poor waif whom for- 
tune had stranded upon the world’s inhospit- 
able coast. 

“And it seems so providential,” pursued 
Ada, sweetly, “ that you should propose going 
to meet her. The poor child is in affliction, 
you know, and it will be such a comfort to 
her to be received by one who is so competent 
to console her—and whose office it is.” 

Mr. Hurlbut ‘was very much gratified by 
this compliment. He had, indeed, offered to 
go, but he was at the same time conscious of 
an intense, secret desire that the captain 
would be chosen for the duty. But Ada’s 
words half-reconciled him to leaving that 
popinjay to the enjoyment of her beatific 
society, and he cast but one longing, lingering 
look behind, when Thomas sent in word that 
the ponies were ready. 

A long, silence followed his departure. 


‘Mrs. Vanderyere took her siesta upon a sofa; 


Captain Maurice sat at the piano, playing 
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vague, sweet airs; Ada hovered about the 
instrument, pretending to arrange the music. 

Why didn’t he make some advance toward 
areconciliation? If he waited much longer 
she must do it herself. Still the impertur- 
bable captain let his fingers wander over the 
keys as if unconscious of her presence. 

“Can you think I meant to quarrel with 
you?” she said, a poignant pain giving point 
to the words. 

Her loose curls swept his cheek. He had 
but to lift his lids to look into her luminous 
eyes. 

“Can you think that I would harbor re- 
sentment against you?” he returned, falling, 
with shameful ease, into the old, insincere 
tone. 

Ada drew her breath quick; the quarrel 
was ended. It should be the last—at least 
till he was secure beyond peradventure. It 
was too dangerous; she was playing at too 
high a risk. 

The carriage lights flashed across the win- 
dow; the wheels rolled over the gravel walk. 
Almost before they could rise, a quick, imper- 
ative voice was heard in the hall. om 

“You need not announce me. I am at 
home in my uncle’s house” And so the door 
swung open, and a slender, flexible figure in 
gray swept in—Mr. Hurlbut following, bear- 
ing travelling-bag and shawls, and looking 
like a willing vassal. 

Not a blonde, not a brunette. Something 
more charming than either—a friend to be 


. proud of, or a rival to fear-—just as one chose, 


or rather just as she chose, thought Ada in 
the first moment. Brown, soft, changeful 
eyes with ahint of gold in them, hair that in 
its lustrous tint just matched the eyes, a pale, 
clear complexion that did not flush with 
quick emotion, but whitened and filled with 
light in some inexplicable manner; with 
these the exquisite grace of the childish, slight 
figure, and the rare charm of a sweet, full 
voice. 


“This is Captain Maurice, Cousin Phemie.” 

The captain’s cool, high-bred face whitened 
as if a legion of batteries had yawned sudden- 
ly upon him, and the lips under the mous- 
tache worked in a strange fashion. 

Ada saw but had no guess of the truth. 
She thought it was Phemie’s rudeness that 
angered him; and, indeed, the girl just lifted 
her grave, brown eyes to his face, and let 
them fall again without a change of color, or 
anything to intimate that Captain Maurice 
was the handsomest man in the world. 
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“Wont you take this easy-chair, Miss 
Trafford ?” said Mr. Hurlbut. 
“Ah yes, thank you! It looks cheney 
comfortable!’ And Phemie accepted 
courtesy as coolly as if she had been accus- 
tomed ta being served by gentlemanly rectors 
all her life. 
“Euphemia, you don’t wear mourning!” 
drawled Mrs, Vandervere, in languid surprise. 
“No, aunt. Icould not afford the expense,” 
said Phemie, quietly. “ Besides,” she added, 
in an inexpressibly tender tone, “Aunt Lucy 
would not have liked it.” 
Captain Maurice just here rose and said he 
must go. 
“O, don’t let my cousin drive you away!” 
pleaded Ada. 
Phemie rose and looked at the captain. 
“Captain Maurice must get used to my 
being here. But for the present, it is I who 
must retire. I am very tired of you all,” she 
said, with an arch laugh, and so bade them 
good-by. 
“T thought you gave me to understand that 
your cousin was a little girl,” said: Captain 
Maurice, breaking the awkward silence that 
followed her exit, 
“Tam sure I did not say so,” returned Ada, 
in a petulant tone, 
“What an odd creature she is!” said Mrs. 
Vandervere, 
“1 thought her remarkably intelligent and 
agreeable,” said Mr. Hurlbut, with injudicious 
frankness. 

“No degree of intelligence can atone for 
such singularity,” remarked Mrs. Vandervere, 
with a judicial air. 

Mr. Hurlbut ventured upon no further 
defence. The conversation dwindled into 
commonplace gossip, and presently both gen- 
tlemen took their leave. 

Mrs. Vandervere dozed again in placid 
content; Ada took up her crochet work and 
crocheted some very bitter thoughts into the 
glittering meshes of the purse she was doing. 
She laid it down presently, for tears would 
spoil the gold thread. And Ada was shed- 
ding some very genuine tears, born of despair 
and shame. She was twenty-six and unmar- 
ried; lovers she had had in plenty, but never 
aman of metal amongthem. Once or twice 
at Saratoga, or the mountains, some very 
promising flirtations had been begun, but just 
at the critical moment the inexorable Van- 
dervere pere had stopped the supplies, and 

Ada and her mother had journeyed home 

spiritual sackcloth. 
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Ada was beautiful and she knew it. She 
was not very amiable nor very good, but, un- 
fortunately, she did not know that. Her 
ideal husband was very distinguished, very 
wealthy, and admired her unspeakably. In 
her aspirations for this ideal she had refused 
one or two good matches, and among them a 
clerk in her father’s establishment, a well- 
meaning, mediocre young man, who, by 
force of industry, had risen now to a partner- 
ship, and married a girl out of Ada’s own set. 

Meanwhile Ada’s hypothetical husband was 
just within reach; the adorable captain an- 
swered every requirement except the last. 
And now was this unique, fascinating cousin 
come to make that impossible ? 

Phemie Trafford was wakened by the sun- 
shine streaming in through the lace curtains. 
The change in her condition came upon her 
instantly, and brought a sharp pain. At 
home the sun rose over a level reach of tide 
water, and shone through plain muslin blinds ; 
and down stairs the good aunt waited for her 
and kept the coffee warm on the bright 
kitchen stove. 

The tears dimmed the sunshine for Phemic. 
But when she was dressed and threw open 
the window, the charm of the summer morn- 
ing dispelled her natural sorrow. 

The house was a French chateau with 
Mansard roof and graceful decorations; there 
were slerider cornices, and columns light but 
stately, and picturesque nooks and angles in- 
numerable, All around the verandas, vines 
climbed and blossomed ; a little way out, beds 
of brilliant flowers shone in the turf; beyond, 
were green, softly-undulating grounds shaded 
by noble deciduous trees; ranks of stately 
evergreens guarded the avenues; winding 
walks, innocent of weeds, led away into 
such leafy courts and fragrant dells as fairies 
and lovers have haunted ever since the world 
began. From the hedge that fenced the 
Jawn, miles and miles of rich country, with a 
magnificent blue river in the valley, and misty 
mountain shapes in the distance, melted 
away to the almost intangible horizon. 

All this was the property of Mr. Peter Van- 
dervere. So, too, were the stables with their 
splendid thoroughbreds; the delicious huxu- 
ries of the hot-houses; the wonders of the 
upholsterer’s skill—which Phemie cared noth- 
ing about—and the pictures and statues that 
she loved, and the costly silver plate, and the 
endless bijouterie scattered up and down the 
house. 


Mrs. Vandervere, fussy, pretentious, shallow, 
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and an invalid, Mr. Oscar Vandervere, a 
young man with a moustache and a weakness 
for yachting, Ada Vandervere, and a nursery 
full of children—all these also belonged to Mr. 
Vandervere. 

One day in the week that gentleman enter- 
ed into the enjoyment of his possessions; all 
the other six he went to town early in the 
morning, worked harder all day than any two 
of his clerks, and returned at night irritable 
and morose. But this was Sunday, and to- 
day all that was good in him should blossom 
out. 

When Phemie went down to breakfast, her 
uncle received her with a kiss, a rare demon- 
stration for him, and an assurance of welcome, 

“Remember you're at home, Phemie, as 
much as Ada. Don’t go to putting on any 
humble, poor-relation airs. I hate such 
people.” 

“Do you think I look like that kind of a 
person ?” said Phemie, 

Mr. Peter Vandervere examined his niece. 

“Well, no, my dear, I don’t think you do; 
but there’s no knowizg how soon a morbid 
habit of feeling dependent might produce 

“Very true; and so, Uncle Peter, I want 
you to help me feel independent. If I can 
make myself useful enough to compensate for 
my board, I shall be glad to stay. If I cannot 
I am going,” said Phemie, gravely. 

“I don’t want you to make yourself useful,” 
said Mr. Vandervere, shortly. 

“But I shall insist upon it as a condition of 
my remaining,” returned Phemie, with playful 
persistency. 

Mr. Vandervere growled, but Phemie van- 
quished him with his own weapons and 
gained her point. Her position in the house- 
hold was speedily defined. The cares, though 
not the immunities, of an elder daughter 
were accorded to her. Ada graciously ap- 
proved her; Mrs. Vandervere rejoiced in her 
new acquisition, She dressed Ada’s hair and 
planned her toilets, tended Mrs. Vandervere 
in her headaches, and was constantly setting 
right the worsted work which she was con- 
stantly getting into disorder, looked after the 
household linen, and attended to the morals 
and manners of all the small Vanderveres. 

This last office was no sinecure. They 
swarmed about her like needy politicians 
around a president. They were coercive, re- 
bellious, noisy, defiant, affectionate, docile by 
turns. If Phemie’s versatility and patience 
had not been something marvellous, it would 
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have been quickly exhausted. In the draw- 
ing-room Ada besieged her. 

“What could be the reason that Captain 
Maurice did not come to see them?” she 
begged to know. “He hasn't been here since 
the night you came, Before that he came 
constantly.” 

Phemie had a score of reasons, The cap- 
tain was sick, he was busy, he was away, he 
was fickle, he was jealous of Mr. Hurlbut, he 
was faint-hearted, 

“Whatever it is, I am too angry ever to 
forgive him,” protested Ada. : 

Phemie smiled. 

“And yet he is very interesting! I don’t 
know any one who can be more 80.” 

Phemie was silent. 

“T really want you to know him, Phemie.” 

“T am content with your description of 
him.” 

“O, you can’t half understand him by any- 
thing I can say. He is just the most versatile, 
talented, agreeable, lovable man in the 
workl!” said Ada. 

“In short, just Ada Vandervere’s ideal of a 
husband,” said Phemie. - 

There was a bitter sharpness in her voice 
that made Ada look up surprised, 

“Why not? He is very superior to Mr. 
Hurlbut in natural gifts.” 

“And yet you would not disdain Mr. 
Hurlbut as a dernier resort !” 

“Not disdain him, certainly, but he isn't 
exactly what I should choose. Do you know, 
Phemie,” exclaimed Ada, with sudden vehe- 
mence, “I think the customs of the world 
are all wrong in this matter, Why should 
not I be as free to choose as a man ?” 

“Why not, indeed, if you wish it?” 

“ But as it is, one must take the best one 
can get,” said Ada, mournfully. 

“You have the alternative of refusing.” 

Ada’s horror-stricken face was quite awful 
to contemplate. 

“I see you would prefer suicide to non- 
marriage,” laughed Phemie, 

Ada looked as if she would. 

“Shall I tell your fortune? You imagine a 
distinguished, wealthy, brilliant, imaginative, 
agreeable man—” 

“Yes,” said Ada, mentally substituting the 
concrete captain for Phemie’s delightful 
abstraction. 

“And you will marry a commonplace, com- 
mon, sensible person, whose name the world 
will never hear.” 

“How do you know ?” said Ada, petulantly. 


“QO, there’s a sort of poetic justice in it. 
You are not true to the divine. You declare 
your willingness to accept inferiority, and so 
the gods allot it to you. You translate love 
into convenience, you barter sentiment for a 
consideration. What can you expect?” 

Ada looked puzzled and strayed away into 
reverie. 

Phemie got up and went to look after the 
children, 

The shadows of the summer afternoon and 
the odor of flowers were on the lawn. There 
was no garish splendor, no hint of Mrs. Van- 
dervere’s vinaigrette. 

Phemie wandered along. Life was sweeter 
to her now than she had ever thought it 
could be again. And yet the great void in 
her life remained. She hummed a tune as 
she walked: 


“To live unloved, to dic unmourned, 
Or living, loving, be forgot—” 


“Phemie!” shouted Willie, in energetic, 
boyish treble. “Come, Phemie! come 
quick !” 

Now Willie had the natural proclivity to 
disasters by field and flood common to all 
boys—so common and so alarming that the 
wonder is-any of them live to grow up—and 
Phemie made what speed she could towards 
a wooded hollow whence the voice had seemed 
to proceed. 


Passing the crest of the hill, she descended ~ 


the sloping bank and came upon a screen of 
clematis. 

“Where are you, Willie?” she cried, anx- 
iously; and with the words put aside the 
tangled leaves and stood face to face with the 
man she had hoped never to see again. 

“Why, Phemie! what's the matter? You 
aint afraid of him, are you? That's Captain 
Maurice! This is Cousin Phemie Trafford, 
captain !” cried Will. 

Phemie’s face was not only white; her 
limbs trembled with an uncontrollable emo- 
tion, and unwilling or not, she was obliged to 
accept the captain’s hand and let him help 
her to a seat upon the turf. 

“ You frightened me, Willie,” she said, with 
reluctant insincerity. “I thought you were 
hurt, or drowning.” 

“©, you needn’t worry about such a big 
boy as I am,” said Will. “I wanted you to 
coax the captain up to the house. She's 
splendid at coaxing, captain. She always 
makes me do everything I don’t like.” 


“I should think you would 
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everything she asks you,” said the captain, 
with some difficulty. 

“QO, should you? But you are a man, you 
know. O Captain Maurice, do you suppose 
that can be a partridge?” And away rushed 
Will. 

The silence became presently too painful 
to be borne. 

“Phemie, I hope you do not think this in- 
terview is of my seeking. I know too well 
what my presence must be to you, to obtrude 
myself upon you,” said Captain Maurice. 

“T acquit you of intentional blame, but I 
thought—” said Phemie, steadying her voice, 
and meeting his look—*I thought that you 
had left the neighborhood, that you had put 
the possibility of our meeting away.” 

“T did so—but I came back—came because 
I could not help it; because the old feeling 
was strong in my heart yet—” 

He stopped—he could not go on with 
those sincere brown eyes upon him, 

“Captain Maurice, I come here and find 
you almost my eousin’s accepted lover. I 
don’t think I need say any more than that.” 

The scorn in her face was so bitter, the 
shame upon him so heavy, that he exclaimed 
in an access of despair: 

“For Heaven’s sake, Phemie, tell me wlirt 
I shall do to convince you that there is any 
truth in me!” 

Phemie hesitated. A glance of uttcr in- 
credulity flashed out upon him as she said: 

“Marry my Cousin Ada! Then at least 
ene woman will have fownd you truc.” 

Captain Maurice looked intensely mortified. 

“You ean say nothing more to show your 
‘contempt for me, Phemie,” he said, humbly. 
“But bad as my deservings are, I believed 
you too pitiful to punish me thus.” 

She looked at him, saw the shame and 
eontrition in his face, and her own grew set 
and “hard, and her voice gharpened with 
intense pain as she said: - 

“Don’t mistake me, Captain Maurice. I 
‘have no feeling of revenge to satisfy. My 
personal wound has healed; but my faith in 
‘man has not come back. You cannot restore 
it to me; and it was you who destroyed it. I 
hhave not yet learned to forgive you for it. 
Perhaps I may in time. I am willing to try, 
if you will come to my unele’s as you used 
to do.” 

“Do you really wish it?” he said, in a tone 
whose tremulous eagerness he could not hide. 

“Why not?” she said, in so cold a tone 
that his hopes fell instantly. 


“Why not, indeed? I beg your pardon, 
Miss Trafford. ‘Time has been kinder to you 
than it has been to me,” he said, bitterly. 

Phemie rose without reply, and as Captain 
Maurice walked along beside her to the 
house, she talked with ease and grace; and 
he, watching her mobile face, that had a 
power beyond beauty, cursed the besottedness 
that had lost her to him. 

“Ada, here is an old friend of yours,” said 
Phemie, coolly, opening the drawing-room 
door. 

Ada started up with a gay welcome. 

“Ah, truant, how do you expect to be for- 
given? Where have you been ?” 

For once the captain was absent and awk- 
ward, and Ada beat about the bush in vain 
trying to find the real reason of his absence. 
But Captain Maurice sat looking from the 
window, and her gay badinage and _half- 
tender reproaches failed to elicit any response. 
Ada was shrewd enough to desist. Some- 
thing she said had changed her gallant cap- 
tain, and she was wise enough to edapt 
herself to him as he now was. So they fll 
into @ familiar, friendly relation. But Aca 
often yawned, and confessed to herself that it 
was not half so amusing as formerly. 

“ Flirtation is after all the spice of life,” she 
achnitted. 

Phemie laughed. 

“Why not try Mr. Tlurlbut, if the diversion 
is positively essential to your happiness ?” 

“Mr. Hurlbut? Are ‘you such a hypocrite 
as to pretend that you don’t know that he has 
neither eyes nor ears for anybody else when 
you are by?” said Ada, sharply. 

Phemie’s eyes kindled. 

“If that is so,” she said, “it is my misfor- 
tune, and not my fault.” — 

“No, for you are ice and marble to him. 
Ah! speaking of Mr. Hurlbut—there he is! 
Adieu! I shall leave you to entertain him.” 
And Ada fied just as the rector was 
announced. 

Poor Phemie! if she was ice and marble 
before, she did not soften or melt now. It 
exasperated her almost beyond endurance to 
sit there with this man opposite to her, and 
listen to his platitudes, and try to find some 
pith in his commonplace discourse. Not but 
that Mr. Hurlbut was a very good man. But 
he was one of those good people who contrive 
to make goodness terribly uninteresting. All 
his opinions and tastes were perfectly correct, 
his habits were unexceptionable, and his 
manners those of a gentleman. But one 
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longed for a good strong breeze to blow across 
him, for some sharp, pungent flavor in all this 
insipidity. 

Phemie tried him with opposition; she put 
forth frightfully radical views; she abused his 
favorite dogmas; she ridiculed his pet authors, 
But he only met her with a mild dissent. 

Phemie sat, cool enough externally, but 
within conscious of a feverish irritation that 
it was almost impossible to conceal, and look- 
ed from the bay window out upon the lawn. 
The shadows under the foliage looked restful 
and tempting. She longed to escape into the 
open air. 

“Mr. Hurlbut, suppose we go out upon the 
lawn ?” she said, abruptly. 

“Certainly! Nothing could be pleasanter,” 
replied that gentleman, with alacrity. 

In a moment they were walking .under the 
trees towards a seat that was a favorite with 
Phemie. They stopped here, and when he 
had folded her shawl for a cushion, and bent 
down a bough to shut out the intrusive shaft 
of sunshine—serving her with that tender 
deference which is so sweet coming from one 
whom we love, but which is only mockery 
from an indifferent person—Mr. Hurlbut 
said: 

“T am sorry we differ upon the subject of 
which we have just been speaking—ex- 
tremely sorry, Miss Trafford,” he added, with 
empressement. 

“TI suppose it is not of the least conse- 
quence whether we agree or differ,” said Miss 
Trafford, in her coldest tone. 

“TI beg your pardon. It is of infinite conse- 
quence to me—” 

“O, I must insist upon your not attaching 
any importance to my opinions,” said Phemie, 
bent upon a diversion. “I am a perfect cha- 
meleon—inconsistent enough to shock all 
proper people.” 

But Mr. Hurlbut had no idea of being 
diverted. The time was come that he had 
waited for, the accessories were all sufficiently 
poetical and romantic, and the thing he had 
resolved upon might as well be done now as 
ever. 

“No, Miss Trafford, nothing you could do 
would shock me,” he said, with great sincerity. 

Phemie rose quite desperate. 

“Mr. Hurlbut, isn’t it getting damp here 
under the trees ?” 

“Not in the least. Pray, don’t go. Why, 
we haven't been here five minutes!” 

“Haven't we? I thought it was a great 
while,” said Phemie, sitting down again in 
8 


resigned déspair, and so finding herself, before 
she knew it, a listener to an avowal as fervent 
in its spirit and language as Mr. Hurlbut’s 
temperament and his vocabulary would allow 
him to make it. 

“Pray, don’t go on, Mr. Hurlbut,” she said, 
at the first opportunity. “Pray, don’ti I 
have the highest respect for you, but really 
it is quite impossible.” 

“ May I ask why?” he said, with the calm- 
ness that had calculated upon refusal. 

Why? There were a thousand reasons 
why—reasons based so deep in the nature of 
things, that one would think they were plainly 
obvious—reasons growing out of feelings so 
sacred that to speak of them would be 
impossible. 

“May I ask why?”. repeated Mr. Hurlbut, 
with aggravating persistence. 

“ You must suppose my reasons seem to me 
sufficient, or I should have answered you 
differently,” said Phemie, much disturbed. 

“Undoubtedly! But I may be able te 
show you that they are not sufficient.” 

Phemie smiled. 

“You might defeat me in argument. But 
the feeling one would have in a matter like 
this, is not a thing to be argued about.” 

“T suppose you mean that you don’t love 
me?” said the rector, after a little reflection, 
“But don’t you think that time—” 

“No; I don’t think that time would change 
my feeling in the least,” interrupted Phemie. 

“You cannot be sure of that. Most senti- 
ments are modified by time. It is a strong 
love or dislike that can stand its test.” 

Phemie started. That was the truest thing 
she had ever heard the rector say. But he 
looked as if he were uttering a truism, as 
indeed he was. To Phemie it came with all 
the force of a newly-discovered tinth. To be 
sure! It was time that had wrecked her 
love, that had wasted Captain Maurice’s 
passionate affection for her. 

She looked away over the slope to the 
fringe of woodland that framed it. Ada’s 
white dress fluttered there among the trees, 
and close by her a figure walked as straight 
and stately as the bole of the elm tree that 
dropped its yellow leaves upon their heads, 

Phemie’s name was upon their lips, but she 
did not know it. Her false lover’s eyes were 
upon her, and his heart longed for her, but 
she did not know that either. 

Captain Maurice started when Ada said: 

“Are you watching Phemie, Captain 
Maurice? How-far one can see in this clear 
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atmosphere! She has her Shetland shawl 
over her shoulders—and see—he is arranging 
a heavier one for a cushion. With what a 
lover-like air he does it!” 

“You have capital eyes, or else a fine 
imagination, Miss Ada,” said Captain Maurice, 
a little scornfully. 

“You may give the credit to my eyes, 
Any one can see that Mr. Hurlbut is in love 
with Phemie. I shouldn’t wonder if he was 
going to propose now. She will accept him, 
of course.” 

“She will not accept him, of course!” 

Ada started. The tone had been so vehe- 
ment that she looked up instantly. His 
pallor, the intense light in his eyes, surprised 
her. 

“Why not?” she said, slowly. “Mr. Hurl- 
but’s position is a respectable one, he has a 
pretty income independent of his profession, 
and Phemie is poor, She cannot do better, 
eertainly.” 

Captain Maurice was silent. He was bit- 
terly indignant to hear motives imputed to 
Phemie that had influenced himself. He 
remembered this as he said, still angrily : 

“She will never marry him!” 

“How do you know?” said Ada, with sud- 
den suspicion. 

“TI know!” 

“Really, Captain Maurice, you are very 
strange. One would think you knew Phemie 
better than any one else.” 

. “You are quite right. My acquaintance 
with her dates five years back.” 

Ada’s face had paled suddenly. 

“You never told us of that. You were 
perhaps her lover?” 

“You are quite right again, Miss Ada,” he 
said, shortly. 

“And a false lover, of course. I understand 
you now, Captain Maurice. You staid away 
from here because you could not meet her.” 

“ Because I would not annoy her with my 
presence—because I fancied—” 

He hesitated, colored > 

“Because you fancied it might give her 
pain to see you. But I don’t think she cares 
for you in the least,” quite aware what a 
sharp blow slre was dealing. ‘ 

-“I don’t think she does,” said Captain 
Maurice, grimly. 

“No. It is you who suffer.” 

“It is I who deserve to suffer.” 

“You are. very humble, Captain Maurice,” 
said Ada, with sharp satire. “Such humility 
should win forgiveness.” 


He looked as if he had not heard her. Adg 
could not help seeing how very small a place 
the thought of her filled in his mind. How 
egregiously she had deceived herself, how 
been deceived by the light gallantries whose 
value no one knew better than herself. 

They walked up to the house slowly, the 
captain absent and indifferent, Ada mortified 
and angry. At the door he left her. She 
went up stairs, 

“Phemie!” she called, at her cousin’s door. 

Phemie came out. 

“So you have been crying? You must 
have refused him then ?” 

“Whom ?” 

“Why, what an innocent it is! But you 
did well. And now, if you have any wisdom 
left, you will forgive your false lover. Why 


shouldn’t you? All men are false, and all 


women, too, I think.” 

“Has Captain Maurice told you?” said 
Phemie, not heeding all Ada said. 

“He has told me all, I will do him the 
justice to say that he is sufficiently remorse- 
ful. You may forgive him safely. But it is 
fair to tell you that,he flirted with me un- 
scrupulously. Why didn’t you tell me ?” 

“T didn’t choose.” 

“And you would have seen me marry your 
lover before your eyes? You are very good,” 
said Ada. 

“Why not? you had no romantic ideas 
about it. Why should I be particular for 
you?” 

“Very true! So I shall have to put up 
with the rector, after all. I shall study the 
catechism and take to charity, and become a 
model clergyman’s wife, I dare say. You see, 
I take it good-humoredly. There is this 
comforting reflection—he had never seen me 
when he fell in love with you, Ah, there’s 
poor Mr. Hurlbut! Do you keep out of sight; 
I am going down to comfort him. Hearts 
are caught at.the rebound, you know.” 

Phemie went back to her room. She made 
an excuse not. to go down to tea, All the 
evening she heard the. tinkling of the piano 
and the rector’s smooth tenor accompanying 
Ada, and Phemie smiled as she thought that 
he would soon be comforted, 

It was a light love that she had put away 
from her, but it was love; And the poor 
girl’s heart was hungry for affection, She was 
very miserable and lonely. , 

In the morning a new thought came to her. 
She had business in the little seaside town 
where she had lived so long, She would go 
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down there for a week; she might find the 
peace and quiet that she needed. f 
The red days of October were upon the 


earth, and the tardy sunrise had not yet come: 


when the stage-coach came round for her, for 
she had refused to wait for the second train 
when Thomas would have been at leisure to 
take her to the station. 

The exhilarating drive over the hills, the 
morning air blowing fresh upon her face, the 
kindling life all over the beautiful country 
cheered her. But she drew her veil close 
over her face, as they drew up at the little 
country hotel with its crowd of idlers on the 
veranda. 

“The summer visitors are most gone,” said 
the driver. “We take away the last this 
morning.” And he sprang down from the box. 

“ Would the horsesstand ?” queried Phemie. 

“O yes!” returned the driver, with that 
sublime confidence which always distinguishes 
our brothers in such exigencies—sublime, be- 
cause though repeatedly and directly falsified, 
it is invariably adhered to with religious 
constancy. 

Phemie had noticed with some uneasiness 
a little peculiar motion about the ears of one 
of the horses, but just now she forgot it in a 
new alarm. There was Captain Maurice 
walking up and down the veranda. She drew 
her veil closer and hoped he would not rec- 
ognize her. 

“Ridgway, what is the matter with your 
offhand leader?” said one of the idlers. 

“Only a little nervous—that’s all.” And 
Ridgway sauntered into the hotel. 

Nervous! The words had not left his lips 
when the horses backed suddenly, plunged 
and sprang forward. A great shout went up. 
A man sprang to their heads. Half-blind with 
terror Phemie could yet see and recognize his 
face. He would be trampled under their feet. 
The cry that her own danger had not wrung 
from her, parted her lips as she saw him 
dragged along clinging to the bridle. 

A moment and he had disappeared—was 
climbing up the side of the coach, and pres- 
ently had the reins in his hands. Instantly 
the horses set off at a terrific gallop. But 
Captain Maurice sat upright and stern beside 
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her—so stern that the words sounded unnat- 
ural as he said: 

“Try not to be frightened. I think I can 
manage them.” 

She put up her veil, but the.words on her 
pale lips were stilled by his swift exclamation : 

“My God, Phemie, is it you?” 

They were just at the brow of a steep hill, 
and the maddened animals leaped forward 
with a sudden motion—there was a sharp, 
loud report and the lines fell from the cap- 
tain’s hands, broken. 

He put his arms around her, looking down 
into the white face. 

“Ts there any hope for us, Basil ?” 

“TI don’t know. There’s a sharp corner 
presently—if the coach goes over we must 
jump. Stand up, and do as I tell you.” 

She stood up clinging to him, and let him 
loosen her shawl and fling it to the winds. 
Then she said: 

“We may die together, Basil. Kiss me—for 
I love you!” 

She saw his irradiated face—felt the terrible 
wrench as the coach swirled around, and then 
heard the word from his lips. Nothing more 
till as it seemed ages had passed. Then she 
opened her eyes upon the old familiar room 
at her Uncle Vandervere’s, upon her aunt 
seared by real trouble into efficiency. 

“Was Captain Maurice—” 

A step interrupted the words, and there he 
was before her, stalwart and handsome, and 
sound of bone, and vowing to love and cherish 
her all the days of his life. ; 

And so the bridal tour took the place of 
the defeated journey, and winter grew into 
spring Wefore they came back to the 
Vanderveres. 

They found Ada mysterious and important, 
and absorbed in muslins, and laces, and silks, 
and gorgeous India shawls. 

“T don’t mind confessing that I was very 
angry with you, Phemie, at first. But I don’t 
doubt I shall do very well. I suppose few 
women marry their ideal. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hurlbut! It sounds nicely, doesn’t it?” 

Phemie reflected. The ideal? Perhaps 
not! But all possible perfections met in her 
husband. 
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MEA ANIMA. 


BY J. J. M. 


I cannot tell it to the world; 
I cannot sing my love for thee; 
I shut it in my heart, and think 
Of love that was and is to be. 
It is too sacred to be viewed 
By any eyes, save thine and mine; 
Yet we, my dear, have now by heart 
The story of a love divine. 


’ © love! it is a blessed thing, 

A joy to many hearts unknown; 

It brings thy heart so near to mine, 
I never, never am alone. 

Thou knowest I have loved thee long, 
And that I fondly love thee yet; 

And I know that thou lovest me, 
Nor can I evermore forget 


The sunshine that came in my heart 
When I first knew that thou wert mine; 
The new-born love that worshipped thee 
Within my spirit’s inmost shrine. 
And ever since that gladsome day 
The sun has shone for me more bright; 
The merry, warbling birds have shared 
With me in all my calm delight. 


There are no clouds upon the sun, 
But all is fair, and pure, and clear; 
And everything you used to love, 
T hold, for thy sake, doubly dear. 
The azure sky has been more blue 
Than it was wont of old to be; 
And in the gladness of my heart 
Lever gladly think of thee. 


THE CISTERCIAN MONK. 


BY RICHARD FAULKNER. 


An old abbey, founded in the early part of 
the twelfth century by one of the Norman 
nobles, is still an object of interest to the 
traveller, although only its ruins are remain- 
ing. Yet, although dilapidated and crumbling 
at every point, summer crowns its broken 
pillars with rich masses of climbing plants, 
and the honeysuckle scatters its fragrant 
flowers over the old stones that were once its 
walls of defence. These are the ruins of 
Calder Abbey near Rydal Lake; and the 
sweet Calder River flows past, as fresh and 
musical as when its sounds mingled with the 
vesper hymn of the old Cistercian monks who 
chanted so devoutly in the fine new chapel 
built nearly seven centuries ago. It is de- 
scribed by an eye-witness as a glorious place, 
even in its desolation; and he adds, enthusi- 
astically: “It is a fine thing to. see the 
shadows flung across the sward, sharp in the 
broad sunshine, and to have the eye caught 
by the burnish of the ivy and the senses 
soothed by the shade of the avenue; but the 
scene is sweeter when there is just glow 
enough in the west to bring out vividly the 
projections and recesses of the ruins, and 
when the golden moon hangs over the eastern 
mass of tree-tops, ready to give her light as 
the glow dissolves, and when the rooks are 


winging their way to settle for the night in 
the nearest wood.” Such appreciation of the 
beauty of the place must be grateful to the 
spirit of old Ranulph des Meschines, its 
founder and patron, if it does indeed wander 
among its beautiful solitudes, as some 
imagine. 

Many a legend lingers about the ruins of 
Calder Abbey; and the past comes up to us, 
rich in poetic and historic associations, and 
clothed in vivid dramatic interest. For these 
old monks had attained a power greater than 
any other in England; and consequently, 
their convent became the refuge of thousands 
of sick and sorrowful souls who fled from the 
world’s anguish, or the world’s scorn, to hide 
themselves in this quiet retreat—some to die 
amidst its shades, and others to wait there 
patiently until their storm of sorrow or of 
passion was overpast. 

The superior of the convent was one night 
summoned from his bed at a late hour, and 
held deep and secret conference with a 
stranger, in his private room. No one, save 
himself and the silent monk at the door who 
admitted him, knew of the occurrence, until 
after many weeks had elapsed ; although some, 
who lingered long in the refectory, noticed 
that food and occasionally wine was carried 
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away to a distant cell. But one evening, 
when the vesper bell had summoned them to 
devotion, the monks, in passing the door of 
that cell heard the latch raised, and were 
conscious that some one had joined the pro- 
cession to the chapel. 

A little curiosity lingers even among grave 
monks; and they were eager to discover who 
was the new-comer; but the curiosity was 
never gratified. For three years, the silent 
guest might have been a dead man, so mutely 
did he live among them; never speaking, 
never turning a single glance upon any being 
in the convent. 

“Who can he be?” asked the fat old 
Brother Stephen, as he waddled up to the 
thin, lean porter who had admitted the 
stranger. 

“A man of wealth, Brother Stephen, doubt- 
less, and will leave his riches to endow our 
convent. He is independent enough, I assure 
you; for you know I alone heard his voice on 
that memorable night on which he arrived. 
He has not spoken to me since, which I must 
say is unchristian, since I fed and warmed 
him then, by the superior’s orders; so 1 take 
it he is very powerful, for his tones were deep 
and solemn, like Brother Sebastian’s when he 
chants the De Profundis.” 

“And that makes you think he is rich and 
powerful?” laughed out the jolly brother. 
“Well, well, you are. cunning, Brother 
Andrew.” 

Andrew looked mortified, for the monk 
was laughing at his weak logic, he well knew. 

Rich and powerful or not, the silent brother 
went on his way as before; never speaking 
even to the superior, unless he did it in the 
absence of the whole brotherhood; and their 
desire to know who or what he was, was 
never gratified. 

He seemed dead to all earthly appetites 
and passions. The simplest garden herbs and 
roots were his only food, and these were 
gathered always by his own hands. Water, 
brought by himself, from a spring, too distant 
for the more indolent brothers to visit, was 
his sole drink. For‘a single moment, he 
never lost the look of patient suffering he had 
worn from the beginning. The expression of 
his face was more than sad—more than 
serious; it was solemn as the tomb; it was as 
if despair had set its seal upon him, casting 
out all light from the beautiful brown eyes, 
and wasting the flesh from the noble 
countenance. 

He was an unconscious reproach to those 


of the brotherhood who delighted to stay 
longest in the refectory. Eat, jolly members 
of the Cistercian fraternity were many of 
these, with. plump, dimpled hands, flushed 
cheeks andsdouble chins—denoting that, how- 
ever religious they might be, they did not 
mortify the flesh, and that penances and 
scourgings, if prescribed, were, at least, very 
gentle in self-infliction. 

But a stranger would have selected the 
mute brother as one who had endured them 
in no stinted measure. . 

No one indeed could guess his age; but all 
thought him young, spite of his worn face and 
wasted figure. The furrows in that white and 
noble brow were not planted by years. Age 
did not pale those eyes of subdued fire. Nor 
had the weight of years bent the thin, spare 
form. Some power more subtle than even 
Time, had laid its icy fingers upon the heart 
of Brother Francis; and to all human obser- 
vation, had chilled it forever as effectually as 
would those of Death, the consoler. 

Occasionally, when the cell of Brother 
Francis was opened for air, the curious portion 
of the monks would notice, in passing the 
corridor, that his table was literally piled with 
books, and that an easel stood beneath the 
high window that dimly lighted the cell. 
Once, Brother Andrew, the porter, caught 
sight of a beautiful painting—the picture of a 
saint, as he confidentially told the fat brother 
and got laughed at in return—the picture of 
a saint, or perhaps the Holy Mother; but 
Brother Francis had concealed it so hastily 
that he did not really know which. 

Some of the brotherhood, more wise and 
discreet than Andrew, had a glimpse of the 
lovely and spiritual face; but they held their 
peace, whatever they might think of it. 

If Brother Francis adored any saint, it 
was that on the canvas, upon which he 
was bestowing so much pains. It was in- 
deed a heavenly face that claimed such adora- 
tion. The softest and sweetest of blue eyes, 
a lovely, yet sad and melancholy face, with 
wavy tresses of amber-hued hair clustering 
around it; a slight, delicate figure, scarcely 
enough rounded to be called perfect, yet very 
beautiful, and hands that matched the form 
for lightness and the face for beauty—these 
were the charms that fixed the gaze of the 
silent stranger. No wonder that the brothers 
believed it a holy picture; for surely nothing 
less earthly or sensuous could have been 
painted. It seeméd that the silent artist con- 
tinued to add fresh touches, every day, to his 
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work; for the outline was drawn the first 
week of his arrival at the convent, and it was 
not yet finished when three years had 
expired. 

The summer of the third yegr had been 
-oppressively hot. The sun was like a mighty 


burning glass, scorching the faces upon which 
it left its too ardent kiss. Dry, hot winds 
prevailed constantly; and, for a long time, no 
rain, or even dew, moistened a leaf or brought 
fragrance to a single flower. It was a weary 
and oppressive time, even among the lofty 
‘arches and broad corridors of Calder Abbey. 

Poor fat Brother Stephen puffed and 
languished beneath the heat, and seemed as if 
he would actually melt and dissolve altogether, 
and “leave not a wreck” to tell of the once 
portly form. 

At last, when there was no longer any 
lingering hope of a cool breeze, the sky sud- 
denly darkened at high noon; and when the 
monks came from their midday meal, they 
were cheered by the sight of a great black 
cloud at the west, that betokened a welcome 
thunder shower. 

Long the heavy thunder boomed in the air. 
Lightnings flashed from opposite points, 
boding a terrible meeting when they should 
advance nearer. One terrible bolt shivered a 
giant oak centuries old, near the convent, 
while smaller trees crashed and fell, like 
soldiers before a cannonade. 

Not daring to disobey the commands of the 
superior, who had ordered him not to leave 
his post at the lodge, Brother Andrew stayed 
there, but with quivering limbs that refused 
the upright position he generally assumed. 
He would have given worlds to hide the 
lightning from his eyes; but his orders to be 
on-the lookout were imperative, whenever it 
stormed, so that he might aid and receive any 
who asked shelter at the convent. 

Most of the brothers, he knew, were this 
moment indulging in an after-dinner nap, 
which luxury he was denied, by virtue of his 
office. Qnly his fears kept him awake, how- 
ever, for a dreadful oppression began to steal 
over his senses, and it was by pinching alone 
that he kept himself from the stupor which 
was beginning to show itself in his bent head 
and nerveless fifgers. 

A moment more and Brother Stephen 
‘would have been disgraced forever. A rolling 
sound, like the continuance of the thunder, 
was in his.ears, and he was quietly dropping 
off to slumber when a vigorous shake aroused 
his faculties. He opened his eyes to see a 
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carriage close beside the lodge—a driver, wet 
to the skin from the heavy rain that was fall- 
ing in torrents, and a little, gentle-looking 
lady who was stepping from the open carriage 
into the shelter of the little porch. He had 
just sense enough left, to point out a covered 
pathway that led to the convent, and to 
motion the driver toward the stables with the 
frightened, plunging horses. 

On went the lady, leaving Brother Stephen 
still gaping and staring after her as she sprang 
with light footsteps through the convent door. 
What happened to her, after her entrance, he 
did not know; for he now actually fell asleep 
upon his post. It was well for him that the 
confusion now in the convent prevented any 
one from discovering his situation. 

It seemed that a brother had met her on 
her entrance and conducted her through a 
long corridor to the parlor, while he went to 
call the superior, for whom she had inquired. 
Beside this parlor, was the cell of Brother 
Francis; and the monk had noticed the lady’s 
eye as she turned it in that direction, and 
also, that she shivered perceptibly at the same 
moment. He performed his errand to the 
superior, and went back to say that he would 
be with her instantly, but lo! she had flown. 
No trace of her having ever been there could 
be detected; and the mortified brother had to 
endure a severe rebuke when the superior 
came down, for his opportune mistake, or, it 
might be, his hallucination. 

Where was the lady? The monk believed 
she had been spirited away by the Evil One— 
that in one of those tremendous flashes of 
lightning she had been taken away bodily. 
No one had known anything of a carriage, 
save Brother Stephen, and he had awoke to 
believe that the whole scene was but a dream. 

A bright morning succeeded the storm of 
the previous day. The convent woke to its 
usual uneventful and monotonous life. A few 
of the brothers jeered the unhappy monk who 
lay under as severe anger from the superior as 
that mild and holy.man could express or feel ; 
but after breakfast a scene was enacted in the 
private room of the latter, without watchers 
or listeners. All that was known by others, 
was that the superior came out with his 
Ahand in that of the silent stranger, and that 
he bade him an affectionate and tearful fare- 
well at the door. 

Nothing could ever disabuse the worthy 
monk, that there was not.some deep mystery 
connected with the lady’s disappearance. 
Privately, he told some of the brethren that 
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he was conscious of a terrible sulphureous 
odor, when he re-entered the room where he 
had left her; and that he solemnly believed 
that she had dealings with the devil himself. 
Devoutly he crossed himself every time that 
he mentioned the affair, which was not 
seldom, as he made it a subject of hourly dis- 
course, if he could secure a hearer. 


Merrivale Charlemont, the son of a country 
gentleman, in the days of Henry I. of England, 
was a brave soldier in the service of that 
monarch. He performed some heroic deeds 
—was promoted in the army, and was finally 
knighted by Henry, who was no ungrateful 
sovereign. 

Charlemont Was a favorite, also, of the 
queen, who had great admiration for heroes ; 
and it was with her consent, if not actually 
through her means, that the new Sir Merri- 
vale became the husband of one of her most 
favored ladies. 

Only a single year, however, did the happy 
union continue; Lady Charlemont not surviv- 
ing the birth of twin-daughters. Sir Merrivale 
never married again, but devoted hMhself to 
the two beautiful children whom his wife 
had bequeathed to his affection. 

Margaret was but sixteen when a young 
artist of great promise fell deeply in love with 
her. This artist, named Clarence Deane, had 
painted several fine portraits of the court 
dames, and was much esteemed for his high 
moral worth, as well as for his genius. Among 
all the temptations surrounding the court, he 
had never been known to swerve from honor 
and rectitude. 

Yet, with all this to recommend him to the 
favor of Sir Merrivale as a husband for his 
daughter, the knight was most unaccountably 
disposed to refuse him the pussession of her 
hand. But, to his surprise, for he had deemed 
Margaret’s affection only a girlish fancy, he 
soon discovered that she was actually fading 
away beneath his cruelty. Nor was she the 
only sufferer. Clarenee Deane was well-nigh 
distracted with the disappointment. 

A few stolen meetings took place, and the 
knight, unfortunately discovering them, gave 
out sundry severe threatenings that if his 
daughter’s lover did not forsake haunting the 
house, he should find himself speedily under 
arrest. 

Maddened by these threats, Clarence pro- 
posed to the young lady to elope with him 
and to go far away from a home so utterly 
‘mncongenial; but fear of her father deterred 


her; and meantime a message, more grossly 
insulting than ever, reached the lover’s ears. 
Sir Merrivale himself was not prouder than 
Clarence Deane; and the youth sought and — 
met the knight in a perfect passion of rage. 
Stormy words passed the lips of beth, and 
were overheard by others who remembered 
them afterwards, when circumstances had 
freshened their memories. What became of 
Clarence, none knew; but Sir Merrivale 
Charlemont’s dead body was found next day, 
by a peasant who was wandering in the deep 
wood that skirted Charlemont Hall;. and 
Clarence was half believed to be his murderer. 
Sad indeed were the reflections of Margaret 
Charlemont. An orphan, bereft of all save 
her sister, who obstinately refused to believe 
Clarence innocent of her father’s death—her 
lover absent, and the young brother whom he 
had so passionately loved dead of grief at his 
absence—all conspired to increase her sorrow 
and almost despair. Friends who had come 
about her in fairer days, fled when affliction 
assailed her, and she wandered, cheerless, 
through the now gloomy house, praying that 
Clarence might only be able to clear his name 
from a crime which she shuddered to think of, 
and of which she could never believe him 
guilty. 

Meanwhile, where was Clarence ? 

Feeling that he could never ask Margaret 
to marry him until his good name should be 
restored, the young artist sailed to a distant 
country whence the hope of fame was becken- 
ing him. Once established in his art, he was 
taken up by an elderly person of rank, who 
took the greatest fancy for his society and 
passed whole days in the studio, admiring the 
beautiful pictures which he was constantly 
executing with such power. So deeply did 
he become interested in him, that he actually 
adopted him as hisson. Yet it seemed as if 
Heaven would ever prohibit him from forget- 
ting the past or receiving a ray of hope for 
the future. His attachment to his new 
patron, though deep and affectionate, was 
far from filling his heart, Mr, Ashton was a 
lonely man, with no natural ties, and he 
showered all his affections upon his adopted 
on—loving him for his worth and glorying ia 
his genius. 

And, in the midst of Deane’s triumphs of art, 
he who had appreciated them so fully and 
rejoiced se deeply in their suecess, was taken 
away. Mr. Ashton died. suddenly; but a 
will, long ago drawn up and legally attested, 
gave to Clarence the whole of his possessions. 
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Leaving his fortune invested just where he 
found it, Clarence carried his sick heart back 
to England. Long before he reappeared there, 
full justice had been done to his character. 
No one believed that he had been the mur- 
derer of Sir Merrivale; for there was another 
who bore deeper revenge against the knight, 
and circumstanees proved that this man was 
with him last. So that even before the news 
of Clarence Deane’s accession to wealth had 
been bruited about, a host of welcoming friends 
had greeted the young artist with every kindly 
demonstration. Still, there was no hope that 
he would ever again be aught to Margaret 
Charlemont. No word had she ever sent 
him, to say that her father’s murderer was 
another—no sign had she ever given of sym- 
pathy with the long exile he had endured or 
the torture which wronging suspicions had 
cast upon his life. 

At a friend’s house one night, when every 
lip was breathing praises of a picture which 
he had painted while abroad, his own eye was 
fixed upon a little gem which adorned a con- 
spicuous part of the gallery. Well he knew 
the spot it represented; for often in his boy- 
hood he had surveyed it with awe and admi- 


ration—the old mystery of all Protestant-bred 
boys—the beautiful home of the Cistercian 
monks. 

“ You are looking at Calder Abbey,” said 
his friend, coming to his side. “Is it not 
beautiful? I could almost become a munk 
myself, to inhabit such a magnificent spot.” 


Clarence made no answer. His heart was 
full, and his brain was teeming with a project 
he could unfold to no human being. But the 
project worked; and ere another moon had 
risen over Rydal Lake, he had immured him- 
self, a silent, unsocial stranger within the 
walls of Calder Abbey. 

In tliat little cell, however, there arose a 
vision of surpassing beauty.. From the dull 
canvas gleamed up a face that, to the monks, 
who caught a glimpse as they passed the 
stranger's door, was indisputably that of a 
holy saint. The rich gold of the abundant 
hair, the azure tint of ‘the soft, spiritual eyes, 
the clear and beautiful complexion, pure and 
pale, from which the scarlet lips gleamed “ like 
the flash of a ruby imprisoned in snow—” 
could such beauty belong to a mere mortal 

being? 

Clarence saw the reverent gaze they be- 
stewed upon it, and smiled at their simple 
expressions of worship. He did not enlighten 
them. Daily he added some new touch to 
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the almost perfect picture, and each time, he 
felt that he had not done full justice to the 
face that dwelt in his memory perpetually. 

He was thus employed on the day of the 
thunder storm. Absorbed in his work, he 
heeded not the shower nor the passing of 
footsteps by his door, until a shadow darkened 
the canvas still more effectually than the 
thunder cloud had been doing for the last 
half hour. 

For his life he could not move. Some 
subtle presence was about him, wooing his 
senses with magnetic power, and yet he could 
not lift his eyes to behold it. But a hand, 
light and soft in its touch as a bird’s feather, 
lay Upon his arm, and a voice, dear to his 
memory was whispering in his ear; and yield- 
ing to the spell, he held out his arms and 
received into them the original of his picture! 
Clasped for a moment in that loving embrace, 
Margaret gave herself up to the strange hap- 
piness that filled her whole soul; then sud- 
denly, hearing the monk’s returning footsteps, 
and remembering where she was, she fled 
from the room; buf not before a single sen- 
tence had reached the ear of Clarence: “Come 
to me to-morrow morning.” 

Far more weary seemed the hours of that 
night than any he had before known in the 
convent, though some of them were spent in 
the superior’s room in confidential talk. The 
good old man was loth to part from one whom 
he had learned to love, and who, he hoped, 
would join the order; but he did not urge it 
upon him when he had heard his story, and 
had received the munificent gift which 
Clarence bestowed upon him. 

The old monk who had alone seen the 
flying visitant of the thunder storm, was still 
obliged to submit to many a jeer from the fat 
brother, who insisted that he must have taken 
his ale too strong or that his dinner lay heavy, 
on that day. 

The wedding bells rang out merrily before 
the summer was a week older, The few 
added years of suffering had but softened and 
mellowed the rare beauty of bride and bride- 
groom. The whole country around partici- 
pated in the general joy, and Charlemont 
House was once more re-opened to the light 
of day, after being darkened for years. 

Margaret threw off her sable garments, so 
long worn, and appeared in the counterpart 
of the pictured dress given her in the 
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another home, was recalled to participate in noble soul scorned to visit upon his traducers 

the joy of Margaret’s marriage; and, on her a single word or act of retaliation for his 

knees, she craved the pardon of Clarence for wrongs, but throughout his pure and lofty 

her unjust suspicions. life, he wore the same unstained honor that 
On this day Clarence had no remembrance marked his youth. 

of injuries—no pang of past suffering. His : 


JUNE. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


We crown thee queen of all the rolling year— 
Thou rose-embowered, perfume-breathing June! 
Thine amethystine skies, serene and clear, 
Bend lovingly above earth’s flowery noon, 
And o’er the purple depths of air and sea 
There rests the halo of thy witchery. 


The snowy clouds that float serenely by, 
And hide their shadows in the waving grain; 
The soft south winds that mid the branches sigh, 

A breath of sweetness in edth low refrain ; 
The life, the joy, the gladness of the year, 
Are all in thee enshrined, by thee made dear. 


Heart of the summer! let us live and love, 
For life is full of brightness, and Content 
Sits softly brooding, like the restful dove, 
When skies are calm, and wind and storm are past; 
And Love, transfigured ‘neath thy halcyon skies, 
, Looks forward with serene and trustful eyes. 


O sweet, O clear each golden morning breaks, 
And swift and glad each precious moment flies; 
What time the nightingale her song awakes, 
The twilight flushes, reddens, fades and dies: 
And night and silence hold their mystic sway, 
And with their dusk usurp the realm of day, 


Roses and lilies strew thy fragrant way, 
Odors and incense in thy pathway meet; 
Sweet are the airs that through thy tresses play, 
And soft the grassy waves beneath thy feet. 
‘Hail to the brightness of thy beaming eye, 
Before whose light the shadows break and fly! 


’ O gracious queen! O charmer, rarely sweet! 
Our hearts are open to thy sovereign eye! 

We bow us down and worship at thy feet, 
O, let thy love enfold us royally! 

And let the sweetness of thy presence flow 

Around our way to bless us as we go. 
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THE LOST TEN THOUSAND. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER, 


Tue ten tribes of Israel are not more 
mythical, as to present existence, than seemed 
Mr. Graham’s ten thousand. Yet that he 
’ had possessed this amount at one time, and 
been something of a “laird” among the Scot- 
tish hills, I did not doubt, for I had often 
heard him speak bitterly of his loss. He was 
now an invalid, and poor enough, with a 
mind greatly superior to his position. How- 
ever, I was chiefly interested in his daughter. 
Dear little Clara, what unhappiness and pov- 
erty were hers, through the operation of cir- 
cumstances, that, like a misprint in a poem, 
seemed so easy to have been guarded against; 
yet for that very reason, more soul-haunting ; 
always staring one in the face, as who should 
say, “ Whatever might have been, you see I 
am here—it is too late now!” 

Sweet little Clara! hardly seventeen, with 
sparkling black eyes, and the pure complexion 
of Scotland; with a soul alive to all beautiful 
creations, in books or nature; with a fancy 
delicate as that of a yellow bird that builds 
in a rosebush; with a love for Walter Scott, 
and a worship for Burns; was it not sad that 
she should be driven by poverty to the noisy 
factory, whose thousand jaws still gnashed 
and roared, and cared not for her weariness ? 
Yet there is much heart within the walls of a 
factory; more than in all Fifth Avenue. 

How glad I felt when Clara told me that 
the dusty old mill had suspended work for a 
week. I was going a voyage and my ship 
was almost ready for sea; but I longed that 
Clara should have a moment of leisure. How 
sweet it would then be te stroll with her 
upon the surfy beach and sit upon its gray 
old rocks! I was poor—poor as she herself, 
and based my strongest hope of fortune upon 
the fact that I could already write myself 

seaman.” I could do anything on 
board the Cheyiot that Jock McPherson 
“eould do, and Jock had been in the “ black- 
ballers” and to India. 

We were bound for Glasgow. Anything 
Scottish had great interest for me, as 
reader may imagine—even the old, 
smoky city of Glasgow. Well, the 
better, for that matter—I like old 
this kind. Scotland will have interest 
one when he sits upon a seaside 


hears a Highland maiden ‘sing to him, as 
Clara did to me: 


“There's a health to them that’s awa’, 
There’s a health to them that’s awa’; 
And wha winna wish guid luck to our cause, 
May never guid luck be their fa’.” 


“O dear!” she said, “to think we should 
lose all, and in such a manner! It was not 
like any place I have seen in America, but 
older looking, with more memories clinging 
around it. In Scotland, when a man comes 
into possession of his heritage, he does not 
try to put out of sight everything that his 
ancestors loved. Upon our farm there were 
buildings a hundred years old. They were 
still in good repair, because strongly made; 
but an American wofjJd not have allowed 
them to stand three days after taking posses- 
sion. There was the old barn I have told 
you of, where I saw Owen; I suppose they 
built it so far from the house because it would 
be more in the neighborhood of the hay that 
grew away down by the green lane. How I 
loved to be there among the haymakers, with 
the swallows flitting all around me. Now 
aiid then, a great load drawn by two horses 
eame up the lane and was pitched into the 
barn. I used to wonder how it could hold so 
much. Sometimes the woodpeckers would 
startle me when I went there on bright 
mornings, they would ‘tap, tap, tap,’ so sud- 
denly. How their scarlet heads would glisten 
as they looked down at me!” 

“And there you first saw Owen Williams,” 
I said. “Perhaps he came there to admire 
the woodpeckers—a sentimental person, may 
be?” 

“O do not mention him! How frightened 
I was! I stood trembling, with my basket 
of raspberries, while Owen and the other 
man talked together. They were in the lane 
by the barn. I am sure Owen said something 
to his hideous companion about the fire, but 
I could gather nothing definite, and when 
called in court—” 

“Dear me,” said Rosa O’Brien, who sat 
upon a rock at a little distance, “I should 
have been frightened to death! How was it, 
Clara? I never heard you tell the story.” 


“O,I had forgotten you, Rosa, you were 
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so still. Beg pardon, dear. Come over to us; 
you must not sit there ‘all alone on your rock 
by the sea. Did I never tell you? Well,I 
was speaking of what happened to me when 
I was in Scotland. A Mrs. Gordon lived near 
us, and one night her house was burned. 
She had some reason to suspect a Welshman, 
named Owen Williams, who had lately come 
to the neighborhood, and who had a grudge 
against her because she had discharged him 
from her employ. I was just now saying 
that I heard Owen and another man talking 
of the fire, and I was called into court asa 
witness. How I dreaded to go. It was hard- 
er than speaking in meeting, I guess, though 
I never had done even that. The court was 
a strange scene to me; and when a man who 
sat by a table, and had been occasionally tak- 
ing papers-from a green bag and scratching a 
few lines on them here and there, said, rather 
sharply, ‘ Miss Clara Graham, please take the 
stand,’ it seemed to me that even the specta- 
tors on the farthest seat must hear the beat- 
ing of my heart. What was worst of all, I 
had nothing to tell. I could only say that I 
was by the barn, saw the prisoners, heard 
them use the word ‘fire,’ and also mention 
Mrs. Gordon’s name. The lawyer for the 
prosecution could not get from me half the 
evidence he expected. Any one had a right 
to the use of such words as I had heard, and 
my testimony amounted to nothing; but 
Owen Williams glowered upon me with his 
great gray eyes, as if determined to leave no 
doubt in my mind as to his sentiments 
towards me. Well, I was a little girl then, 
and I trembled all over as he looked at me. 
Have you got a good seat, Rosa?” 

“Never better, dear. And what did they 
do then ?” 

“O, the prisoners were acquitted, though 
people generally believed them guilty. All 
the evening of that day, the image of Owen 
Williams, the great, shaggy Welshman, was 
before me. I was more than usually low- 
spirited because father had just sold the old 
homestead, and we were to move away, ever 
so far. Mother did not wish to go, aor did I; 
but father hoped to speculate in American 
lands and get rich. That word ‘rich, father 
always pronounced with great emphasis; but 
when people are already happy, how can they 
be made any richer? 

“When, on that very night, he brought 
home the ten thousand pounds for the dear 
old farm, I felt as if he had taken all our 
happiness, all the sunny mornings I had 
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known in the lane by the old barn where the 
raspberries grew, and all the birds’ songs 
among the blossoming apple-trees, through 
ever so many Mays, and given them to a 
stranger in exchange for bits of paper that 
could be crumpled in his pocket. Ten 
thousand pounds may sound very large to 
you, Rosa, but it is not much; the Duke of 
Argyle has three hundred thousand acres of 
land, and would have considered us beggars.” 

“O yes,” said Rosa O’Brien, rather proud 
of her name, “and William Smith O’Brien 
had an income of twenty thousand pounds 
from his estate—a hundred thousand dollars 
a year—O my! That’s Ireland, Clara; old 
Ireland forever! We can beat Scotland.” 

“O Rosa! where did you learn arithmetic? 
Argyle’s income would be thrice that sum, at 
only a dollar an acre.” 

“Well, Clara, if ten thousand pounds isn’t 
rich enough, what would your father—but 
what happened then ?” 

“Tt was nearly midnight when I went to 
my room, and for a long time I lay thinking, 
thinking, thinking; but at last my ideas grew 
confused. Suddenly, a great chasm opened 
before me, as if an earthquake had passed, 
and starting, I knew I must have been nearly 
asleep. Then, for a few moments, I thought 
of Owen Williams. What if he should mur- 
der me for testifying against him? What if 
he should get into the house and stand up 
before my bed, all hideous as he was? After 
this, I must have fallen asleep, yet seemed to 
know where I was and to see the objects 
around me. I thought of this last Sunday, 
when the minister spoke of Balaam, the son 
of Beor, falling inte a trance but having his 
eyes open. Mother says I took an airing 
once at midnight in my swing under a great 
apple-tree that stood near our door; and I 
have a full remembrance of such a dream, I 
wonder the owls did not carry me off.” 

“And they would, had they been of my 
mind,” I interrupted; for you cannot think 
how sweet she looked as she related her 
story, there on the seaside rock. 

“ But, suppose I had said, ‘I winna gae wi’ 
ye,’” remarked Clara, archly. “Let me see, 
where was I? My perceptions were not re- 
tharkably clear, until something touched the 
foot of my bed. I then recollected that the 
previous morning I had thrown a carpet down 

there in a heap, and I seemed to see that it 
was there still. Soon there came another 
slight pressure on the foot of the bed, and 
then, beneath the moonlight streaming in at 
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the window, I saw the head of a man rising 
slowly at my feet, as he crept out of the pile 
of carpeting. I could have seen him just as 
well if it had been pitch dark, because I saw 
with the spirit; but, as it was, the moonlight 
blazed all over him, and his evil eyes—he had 
very large eyes—rolled and glittered with a 
look of intense watchfulness. It was_Owen 
Williams. He thrust his hand in his bosom, 
and seemed adjusting the position of a pistol, 
for I could see the hilt above his vest. Then 
he drew a knife, changed it from his right 
hand to his left, and next stepped silently out 
of the carpet, all the time darting quick 
glances at me. Now, for the life of me, I 
cannot certainly tell whether I was sleeping 
or waking; but at all events, I felt that 
silence might, perhaps, be safety, while a word 
or motion—well, that would be death. How- 
ever, I do not think I could have spoken, for 
I felt as if encased in solid iron. 

“Once, in the middle of the room, he 
stopped and looked hesitatingly into my 
face, for he could see me just as plainly as I 
see you. I wonder he did not observe that 
my eyes were open; I felt as though they 
were, but they might not have been very wide 
open, fer all that. Then I began to feel faint, 


and the ceiling swayed to and fro, and Owen 


Williams seemed at a great distance, and no 
higher than a Lilliputian; and a pigmy court 
and jury, and small, dim men, with lawyer's 
green bags, flitted before my sight, and I have 
no memory of anything further. 

“*Clara, Clara? a voice called. It was 
mother’s. I opened my eyes and saw the 
sunlight playing among the boughs of the 
apple-trees. O bright, glad morning! had it 
really come again? The coridition in which 
I had remained, after my frightful vision, I 
do not know; but perhaps I had at one time 
fairly awakened, and then fallen into insensi- 
bility from fright. I felt sick and miserable. 
Mother became alarmed, and feared that my 
horrible dream was an indication of brain 
fever; but when father came to Jook for his 
ten thousand pounds, it was gone! 

“I need not repeat all that was said. None 
of us doubted that Owen Williams was the 
robber. Again was I summoned to court, 
and this time, ® how anxious I felt for the 
result. The great, scowling Welshman turned 
his murderous glance full upon me, as if hop- 
ing to crush me with his hate; but I told my 
story as clearly as I could, very much as I 
have told it to you. But how ridiculous the 
counsel made it appear. Was a man to be 


convicted upon the evidence of a dream? 
Where was the ten thousand pounds? Did 
the poor, persecuted, threadbare prisoner at 
the bar look like a man of means? Was the 
extremely youthful witness sleeping or wak- 
ing at the time of seeing the robber? If 
awake, would she have regarded the advent 
of a murderous felon a matter of such indif- 
ference, that, instantly upon his disappear- 
ance, she could sink into quiet slumber and 
so remain till called by her mother in the 
morning? And if asleep, and her testimony 
was allowed weight with the court and jury, 
what man or woman was safe? Might not 
the life of any man in the jury-box be sworn 


“away by an idle dreamer? 


“So, Owen and his confederate were set at 
liberty, but on that very same evening they 
murdered a young man who had said some- 
thing about the trial. Perhaps they did not 
mean to kill him, but they were in a great 
rage at what he had said. This time there 
was no doubt of their guilt, and they were 
imprisoned for life. It was called man- 
slaughter, and ¢hat is the reason they were 
not hung, as they ought to have been. 

“We remained two years longer in Scot- 
land, and then came over here. How little 
I once thought that I should ever work in a 
factory. In Scotland, I did nothing but go to 
school. Father has been unsuccessful in 
everything he has attempted, but I try to 
cheer him in his gloomy moods by telling 
him: 


“*The last o’t, the warst o’t, 
Is only for to beg.’ 
And then he laughs and calls me his ‘ bonnie, 
wee, sonsie little lassie; but the idea of my 
working in the factory almost kills him.” 

“O Clara!” said Rosa O’Brien, “I should 
run mad entirely. And sure ye never told 
me before ye were once a fine lady. That ye 
may be again, as ye deserve to be, darling, is 
the wish of Rosa O’Brien. O, look now! 
there comes a ship down the harbor.” 

It was the Cheviot, coming down to her 
anchorage. It was almost calm, and she 
therefore had a good deal of canvas spread. 
Presently the chain rattled out, and the ship 
Swung around. Rosa O’Brien took my glass. 
O, who was that handsome young fellow 
away up on the highest stick? And wasn’t 
he afraid? To think of Jock McPherson 
being afraid on the main royal yard! I 


waved my handkerchief, and Jock answered — 


by swinging his cap, as he finished furling 
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the sail. Clara Graham looked sad, and I 
felt a heart-sickness to think of the long, 
long months that must elapse ere we should 
meet again. , 

The next morning I went on board the 
ship, and in seventeen days we were on the 
Scottish coast. The weather became thick, 
and a heavy gale set in from the westward. 
In endeavoring to work off shore, we shipped 
a sea, which caused the vessel to lurch so 
badly that all the topmasts were snapped off 
at the caps, and in a few hours we found our- 
selves among the innumerable islands about 
half way between Skye and Glasgow, Our 
courses had both been torn to ribbons in try- 
ing to work to windward, so that now the 
ship was unmanageable, and finally she 
struck. Jock McPherson, myself and four 
others succeeded in reaching the land in 
safety, while all hands besides were lost. We 
were upon the main Scottish coast and full 
sixty miles from Glasgow, in the neighborhood 
of which was Jock’s home. . 

There was no railroad near, and we trudged 
along towards the city, sometimes getting 
rides with the farmers. The people were ex- 
ceedingly kind to us, and one old dame came 
out to us as we were passing her Highland 
cot, and insisted upon our partaking of her 
oatmeal cakes, because, as she said, we were 
poor, castaway sailors, and she had a son who 
was a sailor. We had a long passage, for a 
sailor travels a good deal like a duck; but at 
last aseending a hill, we saw the black smoke 
that lay over Glasgow, and far away, the 
gleaming Frith of Clyde. 

A little further on, in a valley, we came to 
the home of Jock McPherson. Jock had not 
been home for seven years, and none of the 
neighbors we met recognized him; but when 
we arrived at his father’s cottage, there was 
one who knew him, even before he crossed 
the threshold. “His mother, O his mother; 
he had never died to her!” The simple tars 
stood uncovered, in silent respect, as they 
looked upon the meeting between the good 
Scottish dame and her wayward boy—for 
Jock, even now, was only twenty-one, 

Our four companions resumed their jour- 
ney towards Glasgow; but when the “anid 
guidman” had come in and learned thatT 
was Jock’s favorite shipmate and chum, he 
insisted upon my remaining till the next 
morning. 

“We hae room enough¢in the biggin for ye 
baith,” he said. “Stop till the morn, and ye’s 
e’en be mair licht o’ fit to gang till the town.” 
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So I remained. 

“Ye hae ay a braw lan’ o’er the sea, I hae 
heard,” he presently remarked. “Ihae had 
thouchts o’ ganging the gait mysel’; but it’s 
a muckle way off, and I maun e’en live and 
dee where I am. There was Mr. Graham, 
puir man, he had enough, but he wad hae 
mair. He lived in the house ayont yon hill. 
but he sauld it to go to America and speculate 
in lan’, for he would be richer than the Lord 
willed; but the vera nicht he brought hame 
the ten thousand punds, the money was 
stoun, an’ he had ay to gang wi’ hands an’ 
wits alane.” 

Was I indeed so near the early home of 
Clara Graham? The roof of the house just 
showed itself above the hill, and as the dis- 
tance was not great, I determined to visit a 
scene which for me possessed a world of in- 
terest. Jock was too deeply engaged in con~- 
versation with old neighbors to accompany 
me then, and, too impatient to await his 
leisure, I proceeded without him. Strolling 
along the highway, I looked with intense in- 
terest on all around me; I passed the house 
and arrived at a green lane, leading off from 
the road, and away down among fields of 
grass and grain. Down this lane I sauntered 
towards a large barn, from the western gable 
of which, where the sunbeams were just 
dying, a dozen woodpeckers flitted upward 
to the ridge. Away down the lane, between 
stately rows of trees, I continued my walk. 
But twilight was fast gathering, and a heavy 
shower was evidently at hand. Retracing 
my steps, I soon felt the great drops of rain, 
and at the very moment I came opposite the 
barn, the shower began to descend like a 
flood. Finding a door unfastened, I entered . 
the building. Presently, as the rain showed 
no sign of abating, I climbed upon some hay | 
and remained listening to the tempest. 

My situation was calculated to awaken 
a thousand romantic associations; and I 
thought what a story I would have for Clara, 
and how earnestly she would question me 
about all I had seen, by the old barn and the 
green lane, and the ancient farmhouse. At 
last, a drowsiness crept over me. I had not 
before realized how tired I haa become with 
the exertion of the past few days. I seemed 

fer a moment to see Clara Graham’s sweet 
face; and then I was in the forecastle of the 
Cheviot, hearing the water dash against the 
bows; and next I slept. I know not what 
awoke me, but upon opening my eyes, I saw 
that the moon was brightly shining through 
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the crevices of the barn, and there was an 
owl flitting above my head with noiseless 
wings. Then two great rats ran fighting 
each other across the floor, disappearing in a 
hole. 

Suddenly the owl I had seen pounced 
down upon some prey, which, from the faint 
ery it gave, I judged to be a mouse; and while 
I lay watching him the dusky bird gave a 
start as if frightened, and flew out of sight in 
a dark corner. Looking at the place where 
he had been, [ perceived a movement, of 
some kind. It seemed as if a plank in the 
floor was being lifted from its place, and im- 
mediately, just where a streak of moonlight 
fell like a bright sword, I saw the head of a 
man. Then his entire figure became visible, 
and he stepped out upon the floor. Turning 
a pair of hideously-large eyes in my direction, 
he saw me, and started as if frightened. I 
sprang up, but had no sooner done so, than 
the gigantic ruffian leaped upon the hay and 
grappled me with hands that might have 
been tiger-claws. But the contest was not 
instantly decided; I had helped furl too 
many wet, heavy topsails and slept on the 
soft side of a plank too many times, to be a 
very weak person physically; and we had it, 
up hill and down, in a way that would have 
delighted a pugilistic Congressman. At 
length, by a lucky blow, I sent the old fellow 
backwards off the hay and down to the floor. 
He fell right through the hole he had opened, 
and never moved 

I had already leaped down beside him, to 
be ready with a raking broadside, when I 
heard a voice without: 

“There’s a muckle noise here, Jock; some 
ane’s within. I hope the puir body’s na gane 
deleerit wi’ seeing the auld place. Lord pre- 
serve ’s!” And saying this, guidman Mc- 
Pherson entered accompanied by Jock. 
Wondering at my absence, they had come to 
look for me, and as Jock knew the interest I 


felt in all things associated with the name of 
Graham, he had little difficulty in finding me. 
We dragged the dead man out to the moon- 


light. His neck was broken, and as we turned 


his wolfish face to the moon, the elder Mc- 
Pherson knew that Owen Williams had at 
last met his desert. Upon his person we 
found ten thousand pounds, and when day- 
light appeared, and the premises were search- 
ed by the authorities, a small box was discoy- 
ered under the barn. It contained papers 
belonging to Mr. Graham, and upon the 
cover was his name in ivory. Our solution 
of whatever seemed mysterious in the affair 
was this: Owen Williams, after the commis- 
sion of the robbery, had judged it dangerous 
to attempt escaping with his booty from the 
neighborhood, as that would throw suspicion 
upon him. He had therefore hidden it under 
the barn, and found no opportunity until the 
present, of removing it. His confederate had 
died in prison, but Owen escaped, came to 
the barn, and removing a plank which previ- 
ous experience had shown to be unfastened, 
descended to secure his treasure. The 
clonds had ngt yet passed away, and the 
extreme darkness prevented him from seeing 
me until he had once more reached the floor. 

I remained six weeks in Scotland, and the 
breeze which a little time after brought me 
into an American harbor, was a wind that 
blew somebody good. Mr. Graham, no longer 
an invalid, is one of the most comfortable of 
mén, and will probably never again put his 
ten thousand pounds in so small a compass 
that it can be hidden under abarn. Jock 
McPherson is captain of one of the finest 
ships that sail from Glasgow; she is named 
the Rosa O’Brien, in honor of his wife. But 
I must stop writing here, as my eldest little 
rosebud, Clara, not quite as high as this table, 
comes pulling the corner of my paper, and 
asking me if I am “ w'iting about ’e naughty 
man ’at dot danpa’s money ?” 
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A Lrrr_e girl came to me one day as I sat 
by a window looking at nothing, and having 
attracted my attention by taking my hand 
and kissing, one at a time, each of my 
finger-nails, she opened the conversation by 
saying, “Auntie!” in a voice like a canary 
bird’s. 

Now when Sady comes to me in that dainty 
and coaxing manner, I always know that she 
has something on her mind. But I never say, 
“What do you want to ask me?” or, “ What 
are you thinking about?” and I never look at 
her, or take her into my arms; for any of 
these things would scare the ideas straight 
out of her head. Her fancies and thoughts 
are as shy a8 little birds on the nest, and if 
you only look at them, away they flutter. So 
I just did nothing at all, which is the best 
thing you can do sometimes, but sat still and 
let her twist the tips of my fingers with her 
little soft hands, making believe I only half 
minded her. That is the way to catch birds. 

Presently, after she had considered a while, 
she said: 

“I wish we could go ’n’ get some blue 
vi'lets.” 

Now as it was mid-winter with the ground 
frozen as hard as a stone, it didn’t seem as 
though Sady’s wish would be fulfilled right 
away. 

“I don’t see any blue violets,” I said, looking 
about on the pavements, and the ice, and then 
indoors on the carpet. 

“ There they is!” she said, eagerly, climbing 
into my lap and nearly choking me with one 
arm while she pointed out with the other, 

I looked the way she pointed, and what do 
you think I saw? Why, first, two tall brick 
houses that looked so big and heavy I should 
think the earth would be tired of holding 
them up; and between these, in an opening 
about as wide as a street, was the far-away top 
of a hill that looked as blue as blue can be, 


“There they is,” said Sady, “just behind . 


them houses, a bunch o’ villets all over ‘n’ 
over.” 

(You see, Sady hasn’t studied grammar yet, 
and her words are likely to come like the 
violets, all “ over ’n’ over”) 

“ Wait till spring shall have come,” I said. 
“Then we will go.” 
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I could not bear to tell her that all the 
beautiful purple bloom she saw was nothing 
but miles and miles of cold winter air; and 
that if she could reach her hill of violets she 
would find only bare branches and bleak 
rocks. 

Sady was quite content, however; for to 
say to her “ next spring,” was as though you 
should say to-morrow, or this afternoon, or 
by-and-by. She didn’t know the weary 
months that had got to wear away before the 
violets would bloom again. While. her little 
sleepy head sank lower on my shoulder, and 
her eyes grew hazy, and then shut with 
dreams and dreams inside them, I thought. 
And this is what I thought: 

Many people think that children are silly; 
but they are no sillier than their grandmothers 
and grandfathers. They look back upon their 
childish days just as little Sady looked upon 
the far-away hill, and because those days are 
distant they think that they are beautiful. 
They can see nothing there but a mound of 
bloom. But I dare say if they could go back 
and be children again they would think them- 
selves very miserable. But I know all about 
it, and the children who are reading this 
know about it too. You see, I know the road 
back to childhood—everybody doesn’t—and 
whenever I want to, I can just wink my eyes, 
and hold my breath a second, and there I am. 
I am a little girl, and wear short dresses, and 
ankle-ties; I tear my clothes and I don’t 
know how to mend them; and I am dreadfully 
afraid of being scolded. 

Now let the wise old people talk as they 
like, and let us have a talk together. Don’t 
we have to suffer? To be sure we have good 
times once in a while, but those are about in 
the proportion of raisins in Christmas 
pudding; and there’s all the rest of the time 
to get through. Don’t you wish that Christ- 
mas pudding was all raisins? — 

Let me tell you some of my troubles. You 
see I was awfully bashful. Perhaps you are 
ngt bashful, very likely not, it’s out of fashion. 
But I couldn’t speak without turning the 
color of my mother’s parlor curtains that 
were Turkey red, and if a lady or gentleman 
asked my name, or how old I was, I was as 
likely as not to stammer out some awful lie 
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without meaning it. People would laugh at 
me for it, but I tell you it was no laughing 
matter forme. One of the things I couldn’t 
do was to go into a store and ask for anything, 
and I shall never forget the first time I was 
told to do so. 

I went to school to a horrid old woman who 
used to make the girls run of errands for her 
from morning till night. One day she took 
me aside the school and gave me a big bundle, 
and told me to go to Mr. John Jarvis’s store, 
and ask for Mr. John Jarvis, and give him 
that package, which contained a dinner-table- 
cloth, and tell him that it was half a yard too 
short, and six inches too narrow, and she 
wanted a different size. Then to tell him 
that she wanted seven doylies eight inches 
square, and fringed, and eight dinner-napkins 
half a yard long and twelve inches wide, and 
she wanted a skein of white linen thread no. 
12, and a spool of no. 50 Coat’s cotton, and 
three no. 6 Sharp’s needles, There now, 
wasn’t this a string to remember, when I 
couldn’t remember the multiplication table 
to save my life? Besides, the going into a 
store was awful, and most awful of all, was 
the actually speaking to Mr. John Jarvis. 

Mr. John Jarvis was a fearful man. He 
had a hook nose that was so sharp that I 
should think it would have cut his handker- 
chief in two when he wiped it, and he had 
sharp black eyes that made me scringe only 
to think of, and a voice so sharp and crackly 
that it hurt my ears. I shuddered at the 
thought of facing him. On the other hand, 
how could I dare to go back to Miss Brazier 
with her errand undone? 

Well, I wandered about the streets the 
whole forenoon, a most miserable child. I 
wonder my hair hadn’t turned gray. I had 
thoughts of running away, as I had read of 
people doing, and was only kept from doing 
so by meeting cows upon the road. At last, 
growing desperate, I went back to school, and 
marching up to Miss Brazier, laid the big 
bundle on her desk, and burst into tears. Do 
you suppose she pitied me? Nothing of the 
kind. She gave me an awful scolding and 
then took out her ferule and used it upon my 
hand till it—the hand and not the ferule— 
sinarted. 

Now the kind of blue with which I look 
back on that isn’t the blue of _ violets, for that 
was to me real suffering. I have seen men 
and women make a great touse about things 
not half as hard for them to bear. 

Let me tel! you another little misery. One 


day I was out in the big backyard playing— 
we lived in the country—and as I played I 
saw my father driving up the street in his gig, 
My father had a splendid black horse, and 
people used to look at the creature when 
he was driven past. So I looked, and saw 
how Blackie lifted his feet as though he were 
stepping over bars, and shied this way and 
that, and tossed his mane, and arched his 
neck. It was very pretty. But as he got 
nearer I saw that my father didn’t like it so 
well, and was holding him in with all his 
strength and trying to soothe him. He might 
have tamed him down perhaps, but just at 
the place where“he turned into the yard a 
piece of paper fluttered by on the wind, and 
Blackie was either frightened, or pretended to 
be. . He gave a jump and then a bound, and 
over went the gig. I just saw my father falling 
headlong, and then I went to sleep, I thought 
it was. When I woke up, as I called it, 1 was 
lying in the grass, and feeling very sick. 1 
suppose I had fainted. Well, I got up and 
went into the house, and there saw my father 
sitting in a chair with his arm in a sling, and 
a patch of court-plaster on the side of his face. 
Fortunately he hadn’t been very much hurt, 
but it was a wonder he hadn’t been killed. 

“Camilla,” said my mother, “ when you saw 
your father thrown out of his gig, I should 
think you would have come in to see whether 
he was killed or not.” 
very reproachfully. 

* Camilla thinks more of her play than she 
does of me,” said my father, with a sigh. 

All the other children stood about him, 
looking frightened, some of them with red 
eyes where they had been crying; and they 
all looked at me as though they thought mea 
very heartless girl. 

I didn’t say anything about my having 
fallen asleep—we don’t tell everything, do we ? 
and I didn’t quite understand how I did it. 
But I thought I must, be very wicked some 
way; and I went off up stairs and hid behind 
a tall bed, and cried myself almost to death. 

I could tell ever so many more doleful 
stories; but having shown the children that I 
know childish life is not all flowers, I now 
wish to remind them of the sweets they really 
have. It is a good way to realize atl our 
pleasures as we go along. It wouldn’t doa 
bee much good to alight on a clover blossom 
unless he got the honey out of it, would it? 
Well, I'll tell you how to get the honey out. 

Have you got a father and mother? Then 
just sit and shut your eyes a minute, and hold 


And she looked at me — 
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your breath as long as you can, and don’t 
listen to anything, but just say, “I haven’t 
any father and mother,” till you think it is 
so. Make believe they are gone, and you are 
never, never to see them any more. Then, 
when your heart is almost breaking, and your 
‘throat is choking, open your eyes, and there 
they are! O father! O mother! Then you 
know how sweet it is to have them. 

Have you enough to eat and to wear? Then 
close your eyes in the same way, and make 
believe that your toes are out of your shoes, 
and your elbows out of your jacket or gown, 
that you are cold and hungry, and in rags. 
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Then open your eyes quickly, and see how 
nicely you are dressed, and what there is for 


supper. 

But, alas! there are little children who need 
not make believe, and who may open their 
eyes as Often as they like, and look till they 
tire, and see no father, or mother, or nice 
clothes, or food. Let the happy children who 
have these pity such children, and when they 
remember how many of the good gifts of life 
are theirs, let them not forget to thank their 
Father in heaven from whom all good gifts 
come. 


Tae train was just in. Little Anne 
Lawrence stood watching the crowd, swarm- 
ing out of the cars and all along the platform, 
thick as bees. Suddenly, her brown eyes 
grew large and wistful, and without knowing 
it, she took a step or two forward. 

A boy, a bright, smart-looking one, with 
black, shiny, curly hair, stopped just in front 
of her. He had a bouquet in his hand as big 
as the side of the house. (Well, it wasn’t 
quite as large, but it was “awful big.”) 

The flowers that were in it were a wonder 
to behold! Such marigalds, yellow as the 
sun; such long sprays of honeysuckle (you'd 
have thought there was a whole vine, roots 
and all); such purple larkspur; such blue- 
bells, big and blue; such double buttercups 
and balsams; such glorious old hollyhocks 
and waving princes’ feathers! It wasn’t at 
all, you see, like the elegant little hand 
bouquets of hot-house flowers, in the shop- 


country nosegay, most comically put together, 
and out of all reason as to size. One or two 
looked at it and laughed. This seemed to 
decide the boy, who was swinging it loosely 
to and fro. 

“I wont be bothered with it any longer,” 
said he, raising it ready to toss. 

Anne caught his arm, saying eagerly: 

“O, don’t throw it away, don’t!” 

He smiled good-humoredly at Anne. “Do 
you want it?” asked he. “Take it and wel- 
come.” And he dropped the bouquet into 
Anne’s arms and marched away whistling. 
4 
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BY BARBARA BROOME. 


windows. It was an old-fashioned, back- 


“O!” said Anne, with a deep-drawn breath 
of delight, hugging her precious flowers, and 
feeling as rich as a king. She forgot how 
scant her breakfast had been and what small 
hopes there were for dinner. She forgot the 
poor, weary mother at home, bending to her 
work, sick and faint, but steadily stitching on. 
She forgot how her toes’ peeped out of her 
‘boots, how her silky brown hair poked through 
the holes in her sun-bonnet, Her eyes, 
generally so sad and pinched, fairly danced in 
her head as she lugged away her treasure, 
with as much of a hop, skip and jump as was 
possible, for the weight of the bouquet wasn’t 
to be sneezed at. ; 

Up the long flight of crazy, creaky stairs 
the little girl panted, crying out long before 
she got anywhere near her own room, which 
was the sky-parlor: 

“ Mother, mother, come quick, and open the 
door. Just see what I’ve got!” 

Her mother smiled at sight of it. 

“Tt puts me in mind of old times,” said she, 
burying her face fora moment in amongst 
the cool, fresh leaves and flowers. Then she 
helped Anne to put it into a big, earthen 
pitcher, with a cracked nose and no handle, 
and after seeing it carefully propped on a 
chair with three legs, and a stick of wood in 
place of the fourth, Anne squatted herself 
before it with both elbows on both knees and 
both her hands holding her chin. 

“Aint it splendid?” said she. “What was 
it you said it put you in mind of, mother?” 

“Old times, dear,” answered her mother, 
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who was by this time, stitching away as busily 
as ever. 

“What old times?” persisted Anne, Who 
was very curious. 

“When I was young,” said her mother, 
“and lived back in the country on grand- 
father’s farm. ‘There were just such holly- 
hocks as these that grew by the front door. 
Higher than your head they were, and the 
humble-bees used to hui round them, sum- 
mer aftertioons. I cah almost imagine these 
are the same ones, they look 80 like.” 

“ Does it make you feel bad?” asked Anne, 
whose quick ear had caught a half-stifled 


“ Yes, dear,” answered her mother, wiping 
a tear away. “I know it’s wicked, but when 
I think of the old place, I can’t help it. It 
seems as if my heart wotld Break sometimes, 
longing for just a sight of it.” 

“Didn’t grandfather die a great while ago?” 
questioned Anne. . 

“Years before yo Were born, and then it 
‘was the old place was sold to strangers. 
Perhaps, if I went back, I should not know it 
how. It has been altered, no doubt.” 

She wiped two or three more tears from 
her eyes. 

“There, there,” cried Anne, springing to 
her side, “ Hush-a-by-baby, it shan’t worry 
any more. It’s all coming fight some day, 
how 1 tell you. There aint goihg to be ahy 
altering, and we are going to get rich—” 

“Tt don’t look much like it now,” said her 
mother, gazing round the bare garret, with a 
sad smile, 

“Didn't I say not to worry?” said Anne. 
“Wait till I've told the whole. When we've 
. got rich and our pockets are full of monéy, 

we'll get into the cars and go to—” 

“ Branchville,” prompted her mother. 
“Then we'll get into a carriage—” 

“No, no,” said her mother, “irito the 
rockaway with the two brown ponies, Jim 
and Jip.” 

“And then we'll go galloping, galloping, 
galloping on, till we come to a—what color?” 

“Red.” 

“Yes, red farmhouse, with the hollyhocks 
taller than I am, before the door, and bumble- 
bees flying around them, with great bunches 
of these—” touching the marigolds—* in the 

- front yard, and this—” meaning the lark- 
spur—“bordering the walk, and those—” 
pointing out the balsams—“ in a long, narrow 
patch like the strip of carpet by the bed, and 
that—” lifting a spray of honeysuckle—* hang- 


ing all over the potch, and 0,°—¢lifging 
round her mother’s nec“ wont it be nice? 
Did I get it alt right?” 

“All but the balsams,” sald her mother, 
brightly; “they weren’t In a long, narrow 
patch at all. They were in the shape of a 
heart. Grandpa prided himself on that. 

Perhaps it was the smell of the flowers, 
perhaps it was Anne’s fondly-foolish talk, and 
perhaps it was both, that put all at once, such 
life and speed into Mrs. Lawrence’s fingers. 
Her needle flew, and soon her work was 
finished and carried home. Strange to say, ft 
‘was paid for at once, and (this I know you 
will be glad to hear)—Anne had a good sup- 
per, and was not obliged to go to bed with an 
empty stomach. 

It was a great amusement of Anne’s to 
stand in the depot and watch the crowg com- 
ing and going. To wonder about the little 
giris, and make up stories about the little 
boys. To guess their mothers were always 
good to them, and their fathers only a little 
cross sometimes, when they were naughty. 

It was but two or three days after the curly- 
headed boy had given her the mountain of a 
bouquet, that she found herself in the depot 
again. With her ragged sun-bonnet pushed 
far back from her face, her short arms folded 
in front of her, the little philosopher stood, as 
moveless as a statue. There was very little 
that escaped her wide-open eyes. ‘This time 
the train was just going out. 

The bell rung. “All aboard!” The engine 
backed up and hitched on; puff, puff, puff, 
short and quick; the cars began to creep; 


. “ding dong, ding dong, going, going, going, 


gone,” swung the big bell and now they had 
got a fair start. 

Rackety-whack rushed a pair of boots, along 
the platform. One passenger more who was 
bound not to be left. The conductor made 
him a motion not to jump, but he never 
heeded it. 

Anne looked on breathless. She knew him 
by the black, shiny ¢urls, and when he 
slipped and fell under the wheels, she was the 
first beside him. 

And she kept by him all the timie. When 
they took him up, and carried him into the 
baggage-room, she held one of his hands and 
smoothed away his hair from his cold, white 
forehead and closed eyes. The poor, rash 
boy had fainted away. A doctor 
him. 

“This foot will have to come off,” said he, 
“a part of it, at any rate.” 
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“Where shall we carry him?” was asked. . 

“0, carry him to my house, right over there 
across the street. Do, please do;”’ begged 
Anne. “Mother and Tl take care of him.” 

There was no other offer made fur him. 
Nobody knew ‘him. He could not tell who 
he was; they did not know where he 
belonged. 

“Very well, little girl’ said the doctor, 
motioning for the boy to be taken up; and 
Anne led the way. 

Two loving, patient watchers tended the 
wounded boy through the night. Not once 
did Anne’s eyes waver and fall. All through 
the long, weary midnight hours, she bathed 
the hot, feverish brow, moistened the parch- 
ed lips, antl soothed his restless, wakeful 
moments. 

In the morning the boy sunk into profound 
sleep, and persuading her mother to lie down, 
Anne moved around noiselessly, preparing the 
room for the doctor. 

A poverty-stricken lightstand, with wasted 
legs, was drawn up ‘to the bed, and with mach 
difficulty Anne surmounted it with the bou- 
quet, in the cracked-nosed, no-hantied 
pitcher. 

“It’s as good as new,” said she, looking at 
it proudly, first on one side then on the other. 
“I wonder what the doctor will say to it.” 

To her mind, the whole room was glorified 


glanced at the sick boy, almost before he was 
over the threshold, he began to sniff. 

“Snif-f-f, what's this? snif-f-f, flowers 
Snif-f-f, can’t have my patient killed twice. 
Ah, here they are,” snatching them from the 
pitcher. 

Anne looked up to him frightened. 

“ He gave them to me,” said she, dlasping 
the flowers all dripping. “I thought they 
were pretty.” 

“Pretty enough, but you might as well 
stick poison under his nose. Throwthem out 
of the window and be done with it,” growled 
the doctor, as he turned away. 

Poor Anne! A big lump rose up in ‘her 
throat that she found it ‘hard to swallow, but 
she made a great effort. “I have had it three 
whole days,” she thought, counting it on her 
fingers, “ yes, three whole long, long, days. I'll 
try and not be selfish, since it is for Aim, for 
if it hadn’t been for him, mother and I wouldn't 
have had it at all.” 

She went to the window. She held the 


much-loved nosegay in a tight, last embrace, 


she scratched her nose against the hollyhock 
stems, and tickled her eye-winkers with the 
airy princes’ feathers. 

“One, two, three,” she said, in a lew tone, 
and with the last word she leaned forward; 
and shutting her eyes (she could’t bear to see 
herself do it), hurled the touquet down into 
the street. 

“That's the last of it,” said she, shutting 
down the window, without one glance out. 

But here, she made a mistake. If she had 
watched her bouquet, she would have seen it 
spinning through the air, faster and faster as 
it went lower and lower (it came from some 
six stories up, remember), till it pounced ker- 
flop upon an enormous leghorn bonnet, that 
adorned a woman, who happened to be just 
then, picking her way across the street. 

“ Heyday?’ exclaimed the astonished wo- 
man, “ what's up now?” 

This showed how bewildered she was. She 
ought to have asked, “ What’s down now?” 

‘She looked round and spied the bouquet, 
lying in the gutter. 

“The old cat!” she screamed right out. 
“fd know them ere hollyhocks, if I should 
come across them in ‘Chinese ‘Tartaric.” 

Without stopping to fix her bonnet ‘that 
jopped over her face like a wilted cabbage- 
leaf, she stalked up the steps, into ‘the heuse 
the bouquet was thrown from. 

Anné, whose lips would quiver a little, was 
smoothing the pillow under the sick boy's 
head, when a quick rap sounded on the door 
which was swung wide open at the same 
time, and there stood a woman in a comical, 
one-siled bonnet, holding out the banished 
bouquet, at arm’s length. 

“9d like to know,” said she, “#f this come 
from here? I’ve been in every other room in 
the house and can’t find out nothing.” 

“ Yes ma’am,” answered Anne. “I threw 
it out ofthe window.” 

“Td like to know,” went on the woman, 
“how you got it? I picked these flowers out 
of my garden with my own ‘hands, and ‘gave 
them to Henry to take into town. I can’t 
mistake them hollyhocks, and when I was 
tying it up I says to Henry, ‘Henry,’ says I—” 

For the first-time the siek boy opened his 
eyes and looked at the stranger: 

“What is it, Aunt Jane?” said he. 

She dropped the bouquet and flew to the 
bed. 

“ My darling boy, is this you?” she cried. 
“You will break my heart with your scrapes. 
What have you been doing to yourself now ?” 
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“Madam, he cannot bear excitement,” said 
the doctor, and with a great many jaw-break- 
ing names, which nobody understood (I doubt 
if the doctor did himself), he told her what 
“had happened. 

“He can’t be moved, éh? Then here I 
stay,” and she threw her leghorn anywhere, 
and tucking up her petticoats, dumped herself 
into a chair, as firm as a rock. “I’m father 
and mother and everything else to that poor 
child there,and nobody shall nuss him but me.” 

So she staid and she and Anne, who at first 
was rather shy of her, on account of her odd 
ways, became bosom friends. Anne told her 
of all her wonderful plans for the future, 
especially the one where she and her mother 
were going to get rich and go to Branchville. 
She didn’t forget to put in the rockaway and 
the two brown ponies, Jip and Jim. 

Aunt Jane seemed to be as much delighted 
as she was. “Splendid!” she would say, 
after she had made Anne go over it time after 
time. “I know it will all come to pass, just 
exactly so.” 

One morning, the doctor, putting his hands 
behind his back, spoke to Aunt Jane in this 
wise, slowly pompously. 

“I think—that to-morrow—if pleasant— 
your nephew may—be taken home, without 
risk to his safety.” 

“Bless me,” said Aunt Jane. “Now I’m 
happy.” And she shook hands with every- 
body twice round like a crazy woman. 

Anne’s face, though, looked anything but 
pleased. It looked ready for a cry. 

“You little simpleton,” cried Aunt Jane, 
* don’t you know you are coming too? I always 
keep a little pig to pet and fatten and eat up 
the skim-milk, and I’m in dreadful need of 
a@ seamstress,” looking at Anne’s mother, 
besides.” 

You can’t think how busy Aunt Jane was 
that day. She made Anne tell over the old 
story, about getting rich and going to grand- 
father’s, and the funny woman laughed and 
cried, all the way through. 

So the next day away they all steamed in 
the cars, and when the conductor called out 
“ Branchville,” Aunt Jane bustled them all 
out, in the twinkling of an eye. 


“ Here we are,” said she, with a sly glance 
at Anne and her mother, who looked as if in 
a dream, at a pair of brown ponies standing 
in the road, harnessed to an old-fashioned 
rockaway. : 

“Ah Jip,” said Aunt Jane, rubbing one 
pony on the nose. At this, the other pony 
gave a gentle neigh. “ Don’t be jealous, Jim,” 
said she; and she rubbed his nose, too, 

They rode along for some time in silence, 
then Anne said, suddenly: 

“ Mother, here we are in the rockaway, and 
here’s the two ponies Jip and Jim. Do you 
think it is real ?” 

“You little goose,” exclaimed Aunt Jane, 
chuckling, as though she were running over 
inside, “hold your tongue and sit still. Yo 
are almost home.” 

‘Lhe rockaway turned a corner. 

“Mother, mother, do you see the holly- 
hocks?” cried Anne, jumping on her feet; 
“and look, the house is red, and O, there’s 
the balsams, all in the shape of a heart, and I 
can see the marigolds and the larkspur, and 
the honeysuckle growing round the door. It 
has all come true, hasn’t it?” 

“ Hush, dear, don’t speak to me,” said her 
mother, softly. 

Mrs. Lawrence sat with folded hands, drink- 
ing in the loved, familiar sights she had so 
longed for. Even the bumble-bees were there, 
humming lazily about the hollyhocks in the 
afternoon sunshine. 

“You see,” said Aunt Jane, in a tremble of 
delight, “that it was I that bought the old 
place, and I never altered anything, because I 
like old fashioned things, being old-fashioned 
myself. As for Jip and Jim, I keep them for 
the good they have done. I have not used 
them before, for years. And now, welcome 
home, my home and yours, forever, if you 
will. Remember what you have done for my 
poor boy can never be repaid.” 

Anne dragged from under her shawl a 
faded bouquet. 

“I couldn’t leave it,” said she, “and now, I 
would’t part with it for the whole world. If 
it hadn’t been for this, all the rest would 


never have happened.” 
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BY THE SEA. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


O murmuring waves, that kiss my feet, 
O wildly-tossing spray, 
Have you kissed the sides of the vessel brave 
That bore my love away? 


O sweet winds, that blow across my cheek, 
And tangle my floating hair, 
Have you played in the gleaming, snow-white 
sails 


Of that lordly vessel fair? 


O sea-bird, whose wings float over my head, 
While in the sunset’s glow, 

Do you bring me no word from those far-off seas 
‘Where my thoughts forever go? 


But murmuring waves and wandering winds 
Are silent to my cry, 


And the lone sea-bird, with folded wings, 
Goes mutely sailing by. 


It was many and many a year ago 
That that ship sailed away; 

But still on the shore, in daylight’s death, 
Watching and waiting, I stray. 


And, maybe, when some red sun-rays 
Shall gild the water’s foam, , 

I shall see the gleaming of those white sails, 
And welcome my sailor home. 


And, maybe, not till the last sunset 
Shines over the barren sea,— 
Till the last sail’s furled, the last anchor 


dropped, 
Will my love come back to me. 


HOW MARIQN GOT HIS RIFLES. 


. BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 


THe close of the year 1780 was a sad period 
for America. The victories in the Eastern 
and Middle States had been more than 
counterbalanced by the failures of the con- 
tinental commanders in the South. Charles- 
ton had fallen, Gates had been defeated at 
Camden, and the greater part of the Carolinas 
was held in rigid subjection by the British. 
Marion and Sumter, it is true, had caused the 
redcoats considerable annoyance, but the 
people of the South languished under a cruel 
and bitter tyranny. The war was conducted 
with savage ferocity. The tories hung their 
prisoners, and the patriots retaliated on the 
tories. The British burned the dwellings of 
the patriots, pillaged their barns, ravaged 
their fields, and set free their negroes. The 
Americans shot down sentinels at their posts, 
cut off pickets, and made the British officers 
especially feel the weight of their wrath. 
Neither party regarded the sacredness of 
flags of truce. Private revenge entered deep- 
ly into the contest. At the taking of George- 
town, an American lieutenant sought out 
and murdered an English officer who had 
once done him an injury. A sergeant, whose 
private baggage had been captured, sent word 
to the British commander that, if it was not 


returned, he would kill eight of that officer’s 


men; and the plunder was given up, as it 


was known he would keep his word. Greene, 
himself, declared that the war was one of 
butchery; but, however this may have been, 
it was but another proof of the stern deter- 
mination of the American people to be free. 

The British held the country from Charles- 
ton to the upper Santee, and in order to com- 
plete their conquest had established a chain 
of posts throughout the State, each of which 
was strongly fortified and defended by a good 
garrison. The tory element being very strong 
in the Carolinas, many of the people of those 
States joined the British, and organized what 
were known as “loyal legions,” and which 
are known to us of the present day chiefly by 
the records of their cruelties. Against these 
“loyalists,” or “ tories,” the vengeance of the 
patriot forces was especially directed, and 
many are the traditions of horror and crime 
which these outrages and retaliations have 
handed down to us. 

Organized resistance to the British there 
was none. The struggle at this time was 
confined to the warfare I have above described, 
and on the American side the principal actors 
in the struggle were the men who composed 
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the famous “light brigade” of General 
Marion. These men rose so suddenly that it 
seemed to the enemy almost like the work of 
magic. In every direction around the British 
posts, they suddenly appeared in arms. They 
had no weapons, but the huge saws of the 
timber mills were fashioned into sabres. 
They had no camp equipage—the green turf 
was their bed, and the blue sky their cover- 
ing. They flocked to Marion in crowds, 
Mounted on fleet horses, they travelled the 
country under him, often marching sixty 
miles between sandewn and daybreak, strik- 
ing blows now here, now there, until the 
perplexed enemy scarcely knew which way to 
turn, and began to regard, with nameless 
fear, this mysterious foe, who, if followed, 


could never be caught, but who was always 


at hand, with his terrible shout and 
when least expected. 7 

The favorite rendezvous of Marion was at 
Snow Island. is is a piece of high river 
swamp, as it is called in the Carolinas, and 
was surrounded on three sides by water, 30 
as to be almost impregnable. He rendered it 
more so by destroying the bridges, securing 
the boats, and placing defences where they 
were required. The island, thus cut off from 
the main land, was of some extent, and 
abounded with game. Noone unacquainted 
with its labyrinths could have well found his 
Way among its tortuous paths, overgrown 


with a luxuriant tropical vegetation, and tan- . 


gled with vines. Here Marion had his camp, 
From this fastness he issued forth at pleasure 
to ravage the enemy’s granaries, or capture a 
straggling party of his troops. Secure in his 
retreat, he had no fear of pursuit. The 
British never knew where to find him, yet he 
never failed to deal them some terrible blow 
when they least expected it, to remind them 
that the avenger was still on their track. 
The British commander was in despair. All 
his offers of reward had failed to‘ produce one 
single traitor in the American ranks, and all 
his expeditions which had started out to cap- 
ture Marion with such high hopes of success, 
had been driven back in disgrace and disaster. 

In the city of Charleston, the despotism of 
the British was at its height; the proud- 
spirited people of that capital were held down 
by a grinding tyranny. Many of them were 
still open and uncompromising in their hos- 
tility to the English, while others, thinking 
they could best serve the cause in that way, 
affected a hearty submission to the conquer- 
ors, and were seemingly the most loyal of all 


King George’s subjects. Yet, while the 
English saw this and congratulated them- 
selves upon the good effect it would have on 
the colonists, these very loyalists kept the 
American commanders constantly informed 
of all that passed within the British lines, 
and many a disaster of the English was in 
this way directly attributable to them. 

One of these persons was a lady of fine 
social position, and great wealth. Indeed, 
there were few persons in all Charleston over 
whose submission to the crown the British 
were more elated, than they were over that 
of Mrs. Anne Garden. She was a young and 
beautiful widow, just twenty-five, and for 
several years had been the standing toast of 
the beaux of the Carolinas. When the British 
took, the city, she was one of the first to sub- 
mit to the king, and since then her house had 
been the fayorite gathering-place of the red- 
coat gentry. It was said that the commander 
of the post, himself, was more than half in 
love with her, and certain it was that a good 
portion of that worthy’s time was passed in 
the society of the lady. Many of Mrs. Gar- 
den’s friends, who were stanch patriots to 
the last, Yaietly cut her acquaintance, and 
shook their heads in silent indignation when 
her name was mentioned, and when they 
dared speak at all it was only to condemn the 
fair widow's treachery. In the camp of 
Marion, however, there was one cheek that 
kindled with pride and not with shame when 
the lady’s name was mentioned; and as for 
General Marion himself, he could have told 
tales that would have startled the widow’s 
Charleston friends, had it been safe to do so. 

While Marion was creating so great an 
excitement beyond the gates of Charleston, 
the city itself was comparatively quiet. Mrs. 
Garden and her British admirers voted it in- 
sufferably dull, and, to vary the monotony, 
the widow resolved to give a ball. Prepara- 
tions were made on an extensive scale, and 
the loyal element of the city was in high 
feather. The splendid mansion of the young 
widow was dressed with flowers from cellar 
to garret, and blazed with lights on the 
evening appointed for the assembly, and the 
band of the garrison discoursed sweet music 
to the assembled crowd. Mrs. Garden, 
radiant in her beauty, had been singled out 
by the British commander, who devoted him- 
self to her all the evening. Never had the 
young woman been more beautiful and fascl- 
nating, and never had the gallant Colonel 
Watson been more in love. 
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The entertainment was at its height, when 
the crowd near the door suddenly parted, and 
a young man came forward hurriedly. He 
was tall and splendidly-formed, and carried 
himself erect with a proud, martial air. He 
was dressed in the uniform of an officer of 
the tory legion, and his general appearance 
was that of a man who had ridden far and 
hard during the day. As the young widow 
saw him, her face flushed and then grew 
deathly pale, and she sprang forward with a 
ery of alarm. 

“What are you doing here?” she asked, 
hurriedly. 

“You will see,” he answered, quickly, in a 
low tone. “Only, for Heaven’s sake, swear 
black and blue to what I may say!” Then 
he added, calmly, and in a louder tone, “ You 
see, my dear cousin, I have come back to my 
allegiance.” 

“I am delighted to hear it,” she replied, 
warmly, taking the hint at once. “I never 
thought your heart would cling to the rebel 


cause. 

“Faith,” he said, laughing, “if my heart 
had clung to it, my stomach would have 
driven me from it. I’m not fond of starving, 
my fair cousin, and King George lives*well, 
you know, Hereafter, Thomas Wilson lives 
and dies a loyal man.” 

Colonel Watson had been standing by, dur- 
ing this conversation, watching the couple 
closely. Now he stepped forward to the 
lady’s side.. 

“Who is this gentleman ?” he asked, some- 
what sharply. “He seems wonderfully 
familiar.” 

“O,” replied the lady, laughing, “he is my 
cousin, Lieutenant Thomas Wilson, and, as 
you will perceive, is in his majesty’s service.” 

“You seem rather careless of your dress, 
considering the occasion, sir,” said the 
colonel, tartly. He was annoyed at the great 
interest which the lady bad shown in the 
new-comer. 

“My business must be my excuse, colonel,” 
said the young man, respectfully. “I am the 
bearer of a letter from Major Gainey, and my 
orders are to lose no time in delivering it. I 
have ridden hard all day, sir, and upon reach- 
mg your headquarters learned of your 

mee here. This lady being my cousin, 

felt no hesitation in coming here at once, 

trusting for pardon to the urgency of my 
mission.” 

As he spoke, he handed to the eolonel 4 
sealed letter. Watson took it hastily, and 


broke the seal. As he read it, a smile of sat- 
isfaction overspread his features. 

“This is very good,” he said, gleefully. 
“Gainey is picking up recruits by the hun- 
dreds, Wants four hundred rifles, fifty sabres 
and some ammunition at once. Will I send 
them? To be sure, I will. Have yoy 
wagons, lieutenant ?” 

“No sir,” replied the young man. “Major 
Gainey was afraid to send them down. 
There’s no knowing when or where one may 
meet that cursed Swamp Fox and his sneak- 
ing cutthroats.” 

“Very good,” said the colonel. “I'll fur- 
nish you with four wagons, and a guard of 
fifty mounted men, You will start at sunrise 
in the morning, lieutenant. Call at my quar- 
ters at midnight, and you shall have the 
necessary orders. Now, sir, you had better 
take some rest, as you will need it.” 

“ First let me offer him some refreshments,” 
said the widow, quickly. “He is tired and 
hungry, I know, and no guest must leave my 
house in such a state.” 

“Return quickly, then,” said the colonel. 
“T shall be miserable while you are gone.” 

The young man offered his arm to the 
lady, and they left the ball-room; but instead 
of going to the dining-room, she led him 
straight to her chamber, and then locking 
the door, said, anxiously : 

“For Heayen’s sake, Charles, what is the 
meaning of this?” 

The young man did not answer verbally, 
but catching her to‘his breast, kissed her 
passionately, and, to be frank, the young 
widow did not resist him. It was all very 
natural, however, for you know, dear reader, 
they were only cousins. 

“Tt means,” he said, at last, in reply to her 
repeated question, “that we want arms, and 
I have come for them.” 

What else they said matters not now; but 
before they separated, Mrs. Garden seemed 
very well satisfied with the young man’s ex- 
planation. They then repaired to the supper- 
room, where the lieutenant found ample 
refreshments, and the lady returned to the 
ball-room, where Colonel Watson was impa- 
tiently awaiting her. 

At midnight the lieutenant called at head- 
quarters, and, faithful to his promise, Colonel 
Watson was there. The necessary orders for 
the delivery of the arms and ammunition 
and wagons to Lieutenant Thomas Wilson, 
of the “loyal legion,” were made out, and the 
colone! also placed in the young man’s hands 
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a sealed letter of instructions to Major Gainey. 
The rest of the night was spent in procuring 
the desired articles, and at sunrise the next 
morning, Lieutenant Wilson with his wagons 
and their contents, escorted by a guard of 
fifty men, set out for the “High Hills of 
Santee,” where the tory major’s headquarters 
were located. The young man had been sur- 
prised at the promptness with which Colonel 
Watson met the request for arms. He had 
expected to be cross-questioned, and subjected 
to a rigid examination by the British com- 
mander, who would reasonably be wary of 
every stranger, in such uncertain ‘times. 
Under ordinary circumstances, the colonel 
would doubtless have pursued such a course, 
but he was influenced in his conduct on this 
occasion, by a weakness from which even the 
best and bravest of soldiers are not always free. 
As I have said, he was very much in love 
with the pretty widow, and the manner in 
which she had received the young lieutenant 
had alarmed him, and made him fearful that 
it was an indication of something more than 
a mere cousinly feeling. He was naturally of 
a jealous disposition, and was, as such persons 
usually are, quick and impulsive. He had no 
idea of allowing the handsome young stranger 
to remain near the lady a moment longer 
than was necessary, and he seized, with de- 
light, upon the opportunity afforded him of 
getting rid of him by a prompt compliance 
with the request of which the young man 
was the bearer. Therefore he exerted him- 
self to despateh the business at once, and 
start the young man on his return the next 
morning. This was the true cause of the 
colonel's conduct, and the keen wits of the 
Widow Garden at once detected it, but the 
young lieutenant vainly cudgelled his brains 
to account for it. 

The wagons and their escort made good 
time, and by sunset were forty miles from 
Charleston, The sun was scarcely half an 
hour high, when Lieutenant Wilson ordered 
a halt, for the purpose of camping for the 
night. The mounted men fastened their 
horses to the trees, and removing their sad- 
dies, prepared to cook théir evening meal; 
the teams were unhitched from the wagons, 
and the command busied themselves in prepa- 
rations for a cofnfortable night. Every one 
was busy, and no one noticed that while 
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these arrangements were in progress, Lieu- 
tenant Wilson had drawn off from the party, 
and disappeared in the woods that bordered 
the road. Suddenly there was a crackling in 
the brushwood, which caused the British 
troopers to spring to their feet in alarm. As 
they did so, a voice, which sounded not unlike 
that of the young lieutenant, shouted, loudly: 
* “Surrender, or you are all dead men!” 

The surprise was complete. The British 
snatched their arms and made a show of 
resistance, but one volley from the hidden 
riflemen in the woods, which stretched a 
dozen redcoats on the ground, decided the 
matter, and the rest threw down their arms 
and cried for mercy, while the bold troopers 
of Marion's brigade emerging from their am- 
bush’ surrounded them, and received their 
surrender. The redcoats were not much 
surprised to receive this sudden visit from 
the Swamp Fox, for they had dreaded it ever 
since they left Charleston; but they were 
astonished to see the lieutenant who had led 
them from the city, mingling with their 
captors as an Officer of the famous light 
brigade. , 

General Marion secured his prisoners, to- 
gether with the arms, ammunition, wagons 
and horses, and set out, after a rest of a few 
hours, for “Snow Island.” At the request of 
the bogus Lieutenant Wilson, he sent back 
one of the redcoats to Charleston with a note 
to Colonel Watson, informing him of the 
trick that had been played on him by the 
young officer—who so far from being a 
lieutenant in the tory legion, was none other 
than the famous Charles Hampton, a Captain 
in Marion’s brigade, who had planned and 
carried out the affair successfully—thanking 
the colonel for the excellent weapons and 
other materials he had sent him, and prom- 
ising to do good service with them. 

The British commander was furious when 
he read the note, and saw the hoax of which 
he had been the victim. He went in haste to 
Mrs. Garden, but the fair widow had sailed 
for England. He was compelled to swallow 
his mortification in silence, and a few years 
later, when the war was over, his chagrin 
was not a little increased by the tidings which 
reached him, that Mrs. Garden had married 
the young officer who had tricked him out of 
his rifles. 
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INVOCATION. 


BY C. ONDERDONE. 


Answer, ye wild and wayward winds, 
That ever wander free, . 

Ye come from every land and clime, 
And farthest stretch of sea, 


Surely each spot where life is given 
Your searching wings have found; 

Tell us, if ye have found a heaven 
In all the spacious round? 


The forms we love are stricken down 
In life’s ignoble strife; 

Our gushing hearts would burst to think 
That this was all of life. 


Fond hearts are ever reaching forth, 
With eager open hand, 

From out the dust and tears of life, 
To grasp the Better Land; 


And ye have swept from pole to pole, 
Unfettered, wild and free; 

Whom should we ask of the Better Land, 
O winds, if not of ye? 


“We swept through grand and gorgeous halls, 
Where priceless jewels shone, 
And swayed the silken folds that fall 
Around the royal throne; 


“We wandered through the temple’s aisle, 
And fanned the mitred brow,— 
Wafted the holy incense where 
The pious meekly bow; 


“ And where the sounds of revelry 
Rose on the midnight air, 

We wantoned with the beautiful, 

And kissed the young and fair. 


“We searched each spot in all the earth, 
Where life to man is given,— 
Found all of glory, wealth and fame, 
But never found a heaven.” 


"Tis well your wanderings were on earth, 
And earth has narrow bounds,— 

"Tis but a wretched atom in 
Creation’s vasty rounds; 


But answer, ye bright rays of light, 
That pierce the vaulted blue, 

And from the farthest verge of space . 
Come faintly glimmering through: 


Tell us, if in your pathless course, 
Past world and blazing sun, 

Ye e’er have found a home for those 
Whose race on earth was run? 


“We found the world, in ages gone, 
Wheeling through trackless space, 
While yet the clouds of chaos rolled 
Around her formless face ; 


“We struggled through the folds of gloom, 
Down in the dark abyss, 
And the pale algw, reaching forth, 
Received our early kiss; 


“ We saw the opening page of life, 
Loveless, and cold, and bare,— 
But saw, amid the shapeless things, 
Progression written there ; 


“We saw the epochs glide away, 
A vast and countless train; 
But never saw, in all their flight, 
Aught that was formed in vain. 


“The hand that, mid the seething storms 
Of earth’s primeval sea, 
Guided life’s frail and tiny forms, 
In goodness fashioned thee. 


“Then cease to strain thy meagre sight, 
To scan forbidden ground ; 
Canst thou not trust Him for thy heaven, 
Who formed the great profound?” 
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“THE KNAVE OF HEARTS.” 


BY FRANK STERNE BELL. 


Ir was past midday late in, the spring of 
i8—. The northern express was steaming at 
extra speed towards the little seaboard city 
which somebody, more witty than reverent, 
has called “ the city of puritanical anomalies ;” 
there had been some unusual delays at the 
upper end of the route, and the engineer was 
now “making time” in a way that caused 
even the oldest travellers more or less 
unquietness. 

It was a long train, and it was well filled ; 


but if you had. walked it from front to rear, 


you would not have found an objeet more 
deserving your attention, than a little girl oc- 
cupying a middle seat in one of the middle 
cars. I suppose most people would have 
called her a young lady. She was sixteen 
years old, and not small of her age; but I 
meet many a child now-a-days, not past her 
tenth birthday, wiser in the ways of the 
world, and more mature in look and manner, 
than Violet Hearl was, on that May after- 
noon, and so I take the liberty to call her a 
little girl. I have written, and erased, and re- 
written for the last half hour, trying to tell 
you what she was like; and my initial line 
was not a more utter failure than my last! 
If you will kindly imagine everything that ig 
graceful, and innocent, and delicious, you may 
have some conception of her exquisite loveli- 
ness; if you do not choose to make that exer- 
tion, you must remain in ignorance, for I 
frankly confess to you that ft far exceeded my 
powers of description. 

She was the child of poverty, country born 
and bred; had lately followed her last, parent 
to the grave, and seen the humble cottage in 
which she was born and reared pass into the 
hands of strangers, to pay the expenses of that 
parent’s sickness and burial; and was now on 
her way to the city, where abode the only 
surviving brother of her father—a bachelor 
advanced in years, of great reputed wealth 
and respectability, who could not leave his 
business long enough to attend the funeral of 
his sister-in-law; but had offered his niece a 
home in her extremity, which she eould do 
better than accept. 

She had never been twenty miles from her 
birthplace before; and, although she had at 
first found her journey delightful, after she 


had been shut up five or six hours in the 
close, noisy train, suffocated by dust and cin- 
ders, and confined to one position, the dear 
little country blossom, as unrestrained here- 
tofore as the violets that grew in her native 
woods, began to be dreadfully weary and un- 
comfortable. To distract her attention, she 
took from her modest reticule and read, for 
about the dozenth time that day, the brief, 
formal letter which she had received from 
her uncle Hearl; that amusement exhausted, 
she diyerted herself by a renewed study of her 
compagnons du voyage, and particularly of 
the two occupying the seat a trifle in advance 
of her right hand. : 

These people, a fine-looking elderly lady 
and a handsome man, of perhaps thirty, had 
been her fellow-travellers most of the way 
from U-——, and had won.no little of her at- 
tention, from the ease and elegance of their 
manner and their evident fondness each for 
the other. Mother and son, Violet concluded 
they must be, and was speculating as to the 
distance they had journeyed, what manner of 
place their home must be, etc., etc., when 
there came a terrible erash—a fearful shoek, 
and she was conscious of nothing more till 
she found herself lying in somebody’s lap, 
with the wind frém a near clover field drift- 
ing over her. Opening her eyes she encoun- 
tered the pleasant dark ones of the old lady 
traveller, wearing a look of deep anxiety, and 
saw that it was her lap on which she rested. 

“How do you feel, dear?” asked the 
stranger, in the tones of one who had suffered 
& great terror. 

Violet eould hardly tell. 

“What has happened ?” she asked, faintly. 

“There has been a collision—the most 
dreadful accident E ever witnessed. Some of 
the passengers are killed, and most of them 
more or less injured. We are among the 
fortunate few who escaped great harm; you 
must add a special thanksgiving to your 
prayer to-night, that you are not maimed for 
life! Now try and sit up, my love, and see 
how mueh you are hurt.” 

With the help of the motherly arms that 
had held her, the young girl raised herself to 
a sitting position. She felt stunned and dizzy, 
but not bruised; and so she told her new 
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friend, adding that. when she had time to 
think it all over she would be as well as ever. 

The lady expressed her delight at this, and 
then led the way in a brief conversation, in 
which Violet told her her name and simple 
history; and it transpired that she, Mrs. 
Story, was a resident of the same city as Mr. 
Hearl, and was even slightly acquainted with 
him. 

When they had exchanged confidences thus 
far, Mrs. Story broke off a little speech, some- 
what abruptly, by saying: 

“ But here comes Charlton! Charlton, this 
is Miss Violet Hearl, and she has escaped quite 
unhurt; my dear, this is my only son, Doctor 
Charlton Story.” 

The gentleman reached out his hand—a 
fine hand it was, too; not particularly slender 
nor effeminately fair, but with a broad palm 
and large strong fingers, that looked as though 
they would be a very good stay to cling to in 
moments of hope-wreck or any extreme peril 
—taking into a quick, warm grasp the pretty 
one Violet shyly offered him. 

“ Miss Hearl’s friends have very much to be 
grateful for,” he said, with a look that brought 
the hot blood in torrents to her chéeks; the 
ina graver tone, added: “Do you feel able 
now to lend some assistance to the wounded, 
mother? they stand greatly in need of all the 
attention which it is possible to give them.” 

Mrs. Story expressed herself only too 2 aed 
to make herself of use, but said: 

“But what can be Gone with our reste 
friend here ?” 

“0, let me go with you!” begged Violet. 

“Tam afraid you could hardly bear it; it 
will be a shocking scene” 

“T can be very brave indeed, when I try,” 
was the earnest assurance. “And if there is 
so much suffering, should not every little bit 
of help be accepted? O, pray say that I 
may go!” 

“T think she may,” replied Doctor Story, in 
answer to an appealing look from his mother. 
And without further delay he led the way 
from the somewhat retired spot where they 
had been resting, to the place of disaster. 

Young as Violet was, she yet possessed a 
great amount of self-control and courage; 
and, although these were put to the severest 
test before the afternoon was closed, she ac- 
quitted herself so well, she was so active and 
skillful, that many a poor creature, with 
mangled limbs, or otherwise severely hurt, 
paused from his groans, to bless the sweet 
face and the tender hands that the very 


angels of heaven seemed to have sent down 
to succor them that dreadful day! 

By sunset such of the sufferers as could not 
have endured to be moved further, were 
carried to the nearest village, distant not quite 
a mile; a special train was sent up for the 
accommodation of the others, and before the 
darkest shades of night had settled down over 
the little city, Violet had bidden her kind 
friends—who accompanied her to the door of 
her new home—good-by, and sat, with rapid- 
ly-beating heart and changing cheek, in the 
stately reception-room in Apthorp Avenue, 
awaiting the appearance of Oliver Hearl. 

She had not waited long when the door 


. Opened and a gentleman came in; a small, 


slight man, with a pale face, thickly wrinkled ; 
sharp, baby-sized features, and. light flaxer 
hair, closely cut. He had but one beauty— 
his eyes, which were large and of a lovely 
shade of blue as Violet’s own, and reminded 
her of her dead father from whom she inherit- 
ed her marvellous fairness. He came forward 
quickly, and offered a little white hand to 
Violet. 

“ How do you do, my dear?” he asked, in a 
soft, pleasant tone. “You have met with 
some detention, I am afraid ?” 

Even this greeting was so much kinder than 
she had anticipated, that Violet choked with 
emotion and returned her answer in a half- 
inaudible tone. | 

The little man stood and regarded her a 
moment in silence. 

“ You are very like your father;” he said, 
with a sigh, and stooped and kissed her, “and 
very pretty.” 

Then he rang for a servant, who conducted 
Violet to her dressing-room, a handsome 
apartment overlooking a small, but exquisitely 
arranged garden; where she made such 
changes in her dress as her long journey and 
late accident rendered desirable. After that 
she was shown down to the parlor, where a 
very welcome supper awaited her; a brief 
conversation with her uncle followed, and so 
passed her first evening in her new home, 

Remiss though he had previously been in 
attention to his distant kindred, Oliver Hearl 
now become as kind as the most exacting — 
parent could have required, to his orphan 
niece; furnishing her, out of the abundance 
of his means, with all the novelties in books 
and music the city afforded, masters in various 
accomplishments, and a wardrobe more suit- 
able for a young lady regularly “come out” 
than a little schoolgirl only in the middle of 
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her teens. He introduced her to his friends, 
too, and had her preside at his occasional 
dinner-parties; where she nearly turned the 
grayest heads present, by her charming man- 
ners and beauty, and would have been made 
as arrant a coquette as ever lived, had such a 
possibility lain in her sweet, innocent nature. 

Most of these friends were grave, elderly 
men, doing business in the city, and who 
talked of bonds, and stocks, and exchange 
and a thousand and one things, that were as 
so much Greek to her, till Violet was smitten 
almost to the dust, with a sense of their great- 
ness and her own insignificance. 

There was, however, one exception, in the 
person of a young gentleman, Lawrence 
Forbes by name, who appeared in these 
gatherings like a vigorous young maple in a 
grove of gnarled old oaks! He had previously 
been a ward of Oliver Hearl’s, and indeed, an 
inmate of the bachelor’s family for some 
years. The old man had taken kindly to the 
boy, and he still had “ the run” of the stately 
house in Apthorp Avenue, though he had, 
for more than a year, rented apartments of his 
own at the West End. 

He was as handsome as a god—this Law- 
rence Forbes. Tall and straight, with a fine 
head and neck firmly set upon a pair of splen- 
did shoulders; perfect Grecian. features; 
curling black hair, and large brown eyes, as 
clear and innocent to look at as a little child’s. 
Nor was this his chief attraction; that lay in 
the expressions his faultless face could assume 
at will. He was gentle, yet proud; wealthy 
and generous; well-educated and versed in all 
the little arts and graces of the day—just the 
man to woo and win aguileless young creature 
like Violet Hearl, and he did win her, as 
easily as he would have plucked a flower to 
wear on his broad breast. 

That he was a masker, a living lie, no one 
of the Hearl set dreamed; for his mask was 
so fine, the lie so like in shape and complexion 
to real truth, that not an eye among them was 
keen enough to detect the counterfeit. Others 
could have told strange stories of him; but to 
others he was not Lawrence Forbes, and 


* these others never came so far south as 


Apthorp Avenue! So the old-young man 
went with his wooing, favored by uncle and 
worshipped by niece. 

There was one little peculiarity on the part 
of Mr. Lawrence Forves which his bride elect 
and her friends might have noticed, had they 
been suspicious people (which they were 
nat), that, although he often mentioned his 


rooms and their locality, he took good care to 
withhold the name of the street on which 
they might be found, and never invited even 
his old guardian to visit him there. 

They were large rooms, fronting a private 
square, furnished with the greatest taste and 
elegance; and on a late evening in summer 
they were not unoccupied, though their mas- 
ter was visiting his flancee. 

A woman, young and exceedingly beautiful, 
with every appearance of being quite at home, 
sat by a small table strewn with trifles of 
needlework trying to interest herself with 
some light embroidery; but the rich silks got 
sadly tangled and the purple violets grew 
but slowly under her trembling fingers. 

Presently the door opened and Lawrence 
Forbes came in. 

“You have disobeyed me, Reeta!” he said, 
sharply. “I told you not to wait up for me.” 

“T know you did;” replied the girl, depre- 
catingly, “ but I wanted to see you.” 

“What about? If it’s money I can tell you, 
to begin with, you wont get any from me!” 

“It isn’t money—O Larry, who is Lawrence 
Forbes ?” « 

“ How the deuce should J know? He may 
be a lover of yours!” 

His mocking reply did not deceive her, for 
she had seen the almost perceptible start with 
which he received her sudden question. 

“Tf he is such a stranger to you, how came 
you by this?” she asked, reaching out a little 
note. It was one he had received from 
Violet the day before and inadvertently left 
on his dressing-table. 

While he was making a pretence of reading 
it, inwardly cursing his own carelessness and, 
if truth must be told, his betrothed’s fondness ; 
and before he had framed any plausible 
excuse for having it in his possession the 
girl spoke again : 

“ Larry, have you been deceiving me? Are 
you not Lawrence Dunbar? Can you have 
been so cruel, when I have loved you so?” 

She looked so very beautiful, in her wild 
grief and reproach, that, tossing the scented 
billet-doux aside as indifferently as though it 
had been the most worthless thing on earth, 
the young sensualist fell upon his knees by 
her side and wrapped his arms about her. 

“And so have I loved you, Reeta;” he said, 
covering her expressive face with quick, pas- 
sionate kisses, “and so do I love you now, in 
spite of all!” 

“*In spite of all!’—then—then you are 
Lawrence Forbes ?” 
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“*What’s in a name?” quoted her daring 
lover, lightly, “‘a rose by any other, etc., 
ete. !” 


. “And you are this girl’s—this Violet Hear!’s 


‘dear Larrie?’ Perhaps you are even think- 
ing to be her husband !” 

“And if I am?” 

“If you are—O God! how can you be so’ 
heartless, so wicked? When you have called 
me your wife again and again, and promised 
that I should be before men, as I am in the 
sight of Heaven! when you have sworn 
always to love me! when—” 

Her passion overcame her, and her broken 
speech énded in a storm oftears. ~ 

Lawrence Forbes held her more closely in 
his arms. 

“And so I will love you, my bonny bird,” 
he said, soothingly, “if you will be a good, 
reasonable child, as you can be when you 
choose. Listen to me, my Reeta. I must 
marry this girl because her uncle is a very 
rich man and she will be his heiress, and I 
have become so poor that I hardly know 
where our bread is coming from day by day. 
But, I swear to you I will never desert you. 
You shall still live here, wanting no comfért, 
or pleasure, that money can bring, and I will 
come to you very often, if not as often as I 
have done during the past year. You will be 
a darling, and consent to the unavoidable 
without troubling me further, now wont you, 
my. sweetest ?” 

‘He did not infer compliance from her 
face, for never was one that looked more un- 
promi-ing. Her deep sobs had ceased; the 
tears even.were almost dried upon her lovely 
cheeks, but the tense lips, and the cold, 
strained eyes, told less of concession than 
desperate resolve. 

“No, I will not consent!” she replied, in a 


‘high, hard voice. “If you are needy I will 


work. I will even beg from house to house for 
you; but I will not allow you to commit the 
sin which you would commit were you to give 
another woman your name after what has 
passed between you and me!” @ 

He thrust her angrily from him and sprung 
to his feet. 

“Ts that a threat, Alretia Kyle?” he cried, 
savagely. “Is it to be war between us? 
war—” he melted into one of his rarest 
moods—* between two who have loved so 
dear?” 

But his tenderness might as well have been 
directed against a block of granite. He had 
reached a point where his sweetest seductions 
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failed with the woman who had once been 
led by his most trifling look. 

“Tt is what you choose to make it!” she 
said, in an unmoved tone. “Larry Dunbar— 
Lawrence Forbes, or whoever you may be, I 
have said what I would do, and I will do it, 
Heaven helping me, though it cost me my 
life !” 


“Then the devil take you for one of his 
own!” cried her false lover, fiercely. And 
seizing his hat he rushed from the room. 


Excepting a fortnight passed at one of the 
fashionable watering-places, the Hearls re- 
mainedjin town through the summer. This 
had been Oliver Hearl’s practice, and Violet 
was too new to, and delighted with, city life 
to wish to change it, though her uncle, who 
had become excessively fond of her, would 
have done so had she desired it. 

In spite of his mistress’s threats, Lawrence 
Forbes did not abandon his designs on the 
wealthy importer’s lovely niece, but came 
more frequently than ever to Apthorp Avenue, 
and was even pressing Violet to set an early 
day for their marriage. 

Affairs had reached this point when one 
evening in the commencement of autumn, 
Violet was summoned to the reception-room 
by a visitor who refused to give her name, 
but sent up word that she had come on busi- 
ness of great importance, and begging Miss 
Hearl not to deny herself to her. Wondering 
much at so unusual a message, Violet at once 
went down. : 

The lady was not seated, but pacing rest- 
lessly up and down the small room. As soon as 
Violet came in she darted to her and catching 
both her hands fixed a long piercing gaze 
upon her lovely face. 

“Lost!” she cried, despairingly, flinging 
down the white fingers as though there had 
been death in their touch, “lost! Beauty 
allied to gold; and I—Heaven help me! could 
not match her in even the first!” Then, 
changing her tone, she continued: “I am 
Alretia Kyle. You do not know me, but I 
know your lover, and I have come to unmask 
him; to save you from the sin of marrying a 
man who is, by every law of God, the husband 
of another!” And, still standing, she told in 
as few words as possible the story of her con- 
nection with Lawrence Forbes and the 
wicked deceit he had practised upon her. 

This was a terrible tale for the guileless 
country child, so unversed in the art and evil 
of the great world, to hear; and long before 
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its narrator had done, her face was as white 
as the marbie table against which she leaned. 

“It cannot be!” she gasped, in a dull, un- 
reasoning way, when the voice of the other 
had ceased. “It must be some other; my- 
‘Laurie—my dear, handsome Laurie never 
could be such a dreadful man!” 

“Do you want me to prove it?” asked her 
informer. “I can and will! Ill come here 
and confront him, before you and your uncle, 
to-morrow evening, or the next, or any time 
you may choose, if you will not believe me 
else. Anything—anything to save his soul 
from this awful sin!” 

“It cannot be!” repeated Violet, in the 
same senseless way. “It must—” : 

Her voice failed her; she staggered for- 
ward and would have fallen to the floor, had 
not her strange visitor caught her in her 
arms. 

Carrying the inanimate form to a sofa, the 
unfortunate girl laid it down as tenderly as 
though she had been a sister, instead of a suc- 
cessful rival, while great hot tears flashed 
from her brilliant eyes all over the lovely 
pallid face. 

“QO, the poor child! the dear, innocent 
child!” she cried, softly. “I will save her, 
even though I imperil both him and mycelf!” 
“And staying only long enough to place the 
pillows more comfortably under Violet’s head 
and summon a servant to her assistance, she 
_ glided swiftly and noiselessly from the house. 

She had a long and, for a part of the way, 
lonely walk before her. At first she was so 
much occupied with her own tumultuous 
thoughts that she hurried along without much 
attention to objects about her; but as she 
grew calmer she noticed that she was followed 
by a tall figure, closely wrapped in a cloak, 
and when she had reached a narrow business 
street, quite deserted now, he came up with 
her and laid a detaining hand on her arm. 
She tried to throw it off, but he grasped her 
the tighter. 

“ Let me go, fellow!” she said, haughtily. 

“Not till we have settled old scores, mis- 
tress!” retorted the man, in a voice which, 
changed as it was with rage, she instantly 
recognized as that of her apostate lover. “I'll 
show you the consequence of going among 
honest folks and blabbing as you have done 
to-night!” 

The girl drew herself up proudly and met 
his wrathfal eyes with a gaze that did not 
flinch. 

“I am quite ready to settle old scores,” 
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she said, unhesitatingly, “but mot in this 
place.” 


“ Here and now!” 

He threw back his cloak as he said this, 
The girl caught the instant gleam of a revol- 
ver and a deadly terror seized her. 

“Don’t, Larry!” she gasped. “For God’s 
sake, don’t shoot me without giving me time 
to say a prayer!” 

He laid a hand, from which she tried in 
vain to escape, upon her mouth. 

“Stop your tongue!” he hissed, savagely, 
“Tm not going to shoot you—that would 
make too much noise!” And, still holding 
her in that vice-like grasp, he raised the heavy 
weapon bigh in his right hand and— I have 
not the heart to tell you all that followed! 
But scarcely more than a moment later the 
unscrupulous villain was hastening from the 
spot with the black sin of Cain upon his soul; 
and a woman was lying upon the narrow side- 
walk where he had stood, speechless—motion- 
less—lifting a bloody, frightful face up to the 
moonless autumn sky! 

Reeta Kyle did not come on the next 
evening to the stately house in Apthorp 
Avenue, as she had offered to do, but her be- 
trayer did; and to such purpose that the 
effect of her single visit was quite destroyed. 

He accomplished his object easily enough— 
this man with the handsome, lying face and 
the false black heart! A few looks of injured 
innocence; a faint reproach or two, that a 
stranger had been credited before himself; a 
well-assumed pity for “the poor creature, 
who, of course, must have been insane!” 
were sufficient to set him right both with 
partial guardian and credulous fiancee. In- 
deed, the girl had done him good, rather than 
harm; for, stung by the recollection of the 
injustice they had done him, Oliver Hearl and 
Violet were eager to make every reparation 
in their power, and consequently a much 
earlier day was decided for the wedding than 
either would otherwise have consented to. 

The prim bachelor’s hitherto quiet home 
now became the scene of much bustle and 
confusion. Milliners and dressmakers, clerks 
and errand-boys, were coming and going from 
morning till night. The large parlor was 
turned into a sewing-room where one could 
hardly find room for the sole of his foot, for 
the yards of silk and satin, lace and ribbon 
that filled every chair and even lay in little 
shining heaps upon the floor; and in the 
midst of this pleasant stir and occupation the 
days and weeks glided swiftly away, and no 
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hand, or voice, was uplifted to warn the bean- her inanimate form dashed madly away. 


tiful bride elect back from the dangerous 
breakers towards which she was so unknow- 
ingly, yet surely drifting! 

The marriage morning dawned gray and 
unpropitious. A sharp wind from the harbor 
wailed through the city streets, and the 
gloomy sky gave every indication of a coming 
storm. 

Lawrence Forbes, making a poor breakfast 
in his own parlor (the handsome apartment 
where poor Reeta sat no more!), cursed the 
luck! in a tone that boded ill to his future 
wife; and even the gentle Violet cast a re- 
gretful look from her white finery to the 
desolate garden, and wondered, with an im- 
patient sigh, why “it could not have been as 
pleasant to-day as it was this day last week!” 
but to neither did the weather seem an omen 
of approaching evil. 

By twelve o’clock the elite of the city had 
gathered in the handsome church, at which 
Oliver Hear] was an attendant, to witness the 
ceremony which should make the lion of the 
beau monde the husband of the rich man’s 
charming niece and heiress. 

The marriage-service of the Church of 
England had begun, and every eye was fixed 
upon the youthful pair. So earnest was this 
attention that not one in the large throng 
noticed the stranger who had stolen in 
through one of the main doors—the slight 


- female figure, with one side of her face white 


as the shrouded dead and the other disfigured 
by a frightful unhealed wound, who tottered, 
as she walked, like a very old person, or one 
who had just come out of an encounter with 
grim death! and secure in this absorption, 
she glided unsteadily yet quickly along; past 
lines of youth and beauty—past lines of 
wealth, and pride, and power, till she stood 
by the bridegroom’s side before the very altar. 
Not a word said she, but stretching out her 
wan, cold hand laid it lightly upon the young 
man’s arm. 

The congregation rose en masse; the man 
of God stayed the service and stood as one 
suddenly paralyzed, and the bride, uttering a 
loud shriek, fell senseless at his feet. For an 
instant Lawrence Forbes stood inactive, re- 
garding the poor half-dead- creature before 
him with a mingling of malice and hate in 
his handsome face that transformed it into 
the face of a fiend; then, lifting his clenched 
hand, with a curse that the most careless 
spectator never forgot, he dealt a blow which 
levelled her to the floor, and leaping over 
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When Violet awoke from her protracted 
swoon she felt a cool wind sifting over her 
face, and found her head pillowed upon the 
motherly breast of her last spring's travelling 
companion, Mrs. Story. Events of the past 
few months were all blotted from her memory, 
and she fancied herself again at the seene of 
the railway collision. 

“Are many hurt?” she asked, dreamily. 

Her kind friend raised her higher. Mer | 
gaze took in her surroundings—the chill gray 
vestry, to which she had been removed; the 
anxious face of her Uncle Oliver, the grave 
one of Doctor Story, who had been called 
from the audience to her assistance, several 
others that were more or less familiar to her, 
and her costly bridal-robes; recollection re- 
turned with greater force for its brief suspen- 
sion, and, with a faint gasp, she again relapsed 
into insensibilfty. 

“She had better be removed home at once,” 
said Doctor Story. 

So a close carriage was brought round to 
the vestry door, and the stricken girl was 
carefully conveyed back to the stately house 
to which, but little more than an hour ago, 
she had anticipated returning a loved and 
loving bride. 

The other actor in this dark tragedy was 
not carried to an elegant chamber, to_ be 
nursed by tender hands and anxious skill. 
Lawrence Forbes’s second blow had been 
more effective than his first, and when the 
friendless victim of his lust was borrie from 
the handsome church, it was to fill a place in 
a dreary tomb in one of the suburban 
cemeteries. 

A long siege of illness resulted to Violet 
from this day’s excitement. For many a 
night, while the gay world was trifling away 
health and happiness in heated theatre and 
gilded salon, and for many a day, while the 
winter snows drifted over and about the 
frozen breast of her saviour, she lay upon her 
dainty bed, watched by her uncle as a miser 
watches his gold, and it was not until the 
last spring anemone had opened its timid eyes 
to the sun that she was able to be lifted in 
the strong arms of her faithful physician and 
carried down to the bit of a garden from 
which she had so long been an exile. But 
after that she improved so rapidly, that a little 
past midsummer she took part in another 
wedding—not at St. Paul’s, but in Oliver 
Hearl’s long drawing-room, on Apthorp 
Avenue—which was not interrupted; in 
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which she sustained the character of blushing 
bride to Doctor Chariton Story’s happy 
m. 

Violet Story had been a loved and prosper- 
ous wife for almost six years, during which 
time no syllable had ever come to her, or 
her’s, of Alretia Kyle’s betrayer and murderer. 

It happened that shortly after this she 
visited one of our most famous city prisons, 
in company with her husband. She had in- 
spected most of the cells, when she came to 
one whose inmate instantly riveted her atten- 
tion. He had greatly changed in the interval 
which had elapsed since she saw him last; 
his broad shoulders were bowed and the dark 
hair about his low brow thickly threaded with 
silver. But in those passion-marred featurés 
and in that stooping figure, she recoguized 
the face and form of Lawrence Forbes! 

“It was a tough case,” the warden said, 
“one of the coldest-blooded things that he had 
ever known of! The prisoner had married a 
rich young widow, with one child—a boy not 


quite three years old. The property was tied 
up so that he couldn’t get it before their 
death, nor after, without her consent; so he 
wheedled her into making a will in which, in 
case she and the son should be taken away, 
the entire property should pass into his hands, 
and pretty soon after that, getting sick of his 
encumbrances, made away with both of them, 
and—” 

“Pray hush!” cried Doctor Story, hastily. 
“Your story is too horrible for my wife to 
hear!” 

The man glanced curiously at Violet’s 
deathly-white face and drooping figure. 

“I ask your pardon, sir,” he said. “But 
how was I to know she couldn’t bear it?” 
And he shuffled along with increased speed, 
mentally wondering with no little contempt 
that “women were such nervous, shilly- 
shallying things!” and thanking his “lucky 
stars” over and over again that he “ wasn’t 
born one of ’em!” 


MRS. SHAW’S DIAMONDS. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


I am quite sure of this, that there was 
never any peace or rest in the house after 
Mrs. Shaw got her diamonds. I remember 
everything that transpired, very plainly, for 
it was about that time that John began to 
pay attention to me, and we never seemed to 
get a moment's ‘time for a bit of talk of 
evenings, so afraid was the mistress that we 
wouldn’t keep a close guard over doors and 
windows. 

“Are you quite sure that all the windows 
are fastened, and that the doors are bolted 
and locked? Go and look around again, 
John. If anything should get my diamonds!” 
I have known Mrs. Shaw to come to the 
kitchen six times in one single hour, with 
these very words upon her lips, each time 
breaking in upon John when he was trying 
to say something particular to me. 

What made if worse was Mr. Shaw's being 
away from home so much. We lived out of 
the city a couple of miles, and a great deal of 
the time had no company to keep the mistress 
from getting nervous—nobody but John and 
1 in the house, although, I’m sure, that I was 
well enough satisfied. 


The diamonds were very fine; lying back 
upon their bed of white velvet, they seemed 


like a lot of little, bright gluttons, that had * 


swallowed the sunshine of a dozen summers 
and weren’t hurt a bit by it. They were just 
the thing for the mistress, for she had a dark, 
nervous face, not particularly, or even pas- 
sably good-looking, and when she wore them 
nobody would ever think of noticing her— 
they looked straight at the diamonds. But 
fine as they were, I’m sure they never half 
paid for the trouble they made, especially for 
John and I, who, as I said before, never got a 
chance for a quiet, affectionate word while 
they were in the house. 

Now there wasn’t a better marksman for 
miles about than John; if he had taken a 
fancy to fire at the moon, aiming at one of 
the spots on it, I’m sure he would have hit it 
—nothing could have hindered him, only its 
being a little too far off He could bring 
down dozens of birds at one shot, every one 
hit in the same place, which seems to me 
considerable te do. In spite of this, Mrs. 
Shaw took to learning how to manage a pistol 
herself, which, to say the least, wasn’t having 
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any too much confidence in her own servant. 
She banged away with a little four-barrelled 
revolver that she had, two hours every day. 
I never felt safe while she was at it, for in all 
her practice she @id not once hit what she 
aimed at. She would sight a southern fence, 
and put a shot plump into the wood-pile, 
which was just southeast. She never got 
discouraged over her failures, but went on 
loading and firing as determinedly as if the 
lives of thousands depended upon her 
erance. 

When she laid her pet dog Woollie straight 
and stiff on the grass (she was trying to bring 
down a bird which was on the very tip-top of 
a peach-tree), I thought the shooting business 
would be over with her; but not a bit of it. 
To be sure, she stopped long enough to have 
a hearty cry over her mishap, then the dia- 
monds were remembered, and she brightened 
like an April morning. 

“T’d sooner lose a dozen Woollies than my 
precious jewels!” she said, starting up and 
laying hold of her revolver. “No matter 
what happens, I must learn to shoot!” And 
she made for owt-doors again. Completely 
discouraged I went to John, and I must say 


that I spoke my mind squarely and fairly to 
him. 


“If Mrs. Shaw isn’t in a lunertic ’sylum. on 
account of those pesky, shining little diamonds 
of hers, before three months, then signs can’t 
be trusted. What with her banging away 
half of the time with that little pop-gun of a 
revolver, and keeping a body in constant fear 
of having their hearts shot out of ‘°em—” 

“I haven’t any heart to shoot out,” John 
sighed. 

At any other time I should have noticed 
John’s remark by an affectionate look or two, 
but I was too indignant to do it now, so I 
went on: 

“Lucky if you haven’t got one,” I said, 
“for you'd stand a good chance of having it 
blown out of you here; for, as I said before, 
what with Mrs. Shaw’s shooting of days and 
running over the house every night, from 
attic to cellar, some dozen times, keeping us 
both on the jump and go—why, it’s getting to 
be pretty uncomfortable living, and P’'m not 
sure but what I shall have to give a notice 
that Pm going to quit.” 

“Now don’t, Hannah,” John said, in a cool 
manner; “just wait until Mr. Shaw comes 
home again, then the mistress will get over 
her scare. She feels all safe when he’s here, 
you know.” 

5 
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I promised to stay, as I knew I should 
when he commenced arguing. A woman 
can’t stand an argument, no way she can fix 
it. If she wants to keep herown mind she 
mustn’t listen to one—especially from the 
man who is paying attention to her. 

The very next day the master came home, 
and, as John had said, his coming gave Mrs. 
Shaw a feeling of safety. Not that she was 
by any means cured of her foolishness, but 
she allowed us to have a little more time to 
ourselves. 

The next morning after Mr. Shaw came, 
his wife asked him to see what a splendid 
marksman, or markswoman, I suppose I 
should say, she had got‘to be. Mr. Shiaw was 
a big, brawny man, and never troubled him- 
self much about pistols; he had a pair of 
fists that could do very good service in time 
of need, he used to say; nevertheless, he 
seemed pleased, or amused, I can’t tell which, 
at his wife’s new accomplishment, and fol- 
lowed her laughingly, to the door. 

“Let me fix you a mark, Ellen,” he said, 
and went to the library for a paper. 

I knew there would be some fun when I 
heard that, and so I ran straight to John to 
tell him to be on the lookout for it. 

«“ [—I—never shoot at a mark,” Mrs. Shaw 
said, looking askance at the paper. 

“What do you shoot at ?” 

“Why, I shoot all around,” she answered, 
a little sharply. 

“I guess you do by the looks of that gate. 
Shooting all was what did the busi- 
ness for poor Woollie. Now let me pin a 
piece of paper to that post yonder, and see if 
you can hit it.” 

“Take a larger piece than that,” she cried 
out, seeing him tear off a scrap about as large 
as the palm of his hand. “You can’t expect 
me to hit a mark no larger than a button.” 

“Supposing you take half a paper ?” 

“She couldn’t hit that,” John whispered in 
my ear. 

“I don’t want as much as that—a piece 
the size of your head will do.” 

“Yes, I see, you shoot to kill. There it is 
—now blaze away.” 

“Crack!” and the paper waved peacefully 
in the breeze. Not so the cat’s tail—two 
inches of that was shot off, and puss went 
like lightning across the yard. 

“T hit something, at any rate,” Mrs. Shaw 
said, looking as if she were going to cry. 

“The cat can testify to that, I guess,” Mr. 
Shaw answered, dryly. 
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* “She needn’t have got in my way.” 

“She was the other side of the fence, on 
‘the ground, and you aimed at the top of a 
high post, if that’s what you call getting in 
your way. If you allow yourself so wide a 
range, I think I'd better go into the house as 
quick as possible.” 

“Just as you please” she spoke up, as 
warm as @ pepper. 

“T advise you to give up this new amuse- 
ment. As you manage it, it is likely to be 
dangerous. I'll take your diamonds to the 
bank before I go away next week.” 

“No, you wont. I'll keep them under my 
own eyes, and guard them myself.” 

“And lose them, likely as not. I think the 
servants must have had a sweet time of it 
during my absence.” ‘ 

I began to say a word, but John nudged 
me to keep still. I didn’t like it very much, 
because, in all cases, I take it that a woman 
has a right to manage her own tongue, (if she 
can’t manage it, who can?) even if there is a 
respectable young man paying attention to 
her. 

While I was thinking this, Mrs. Shaw went 
into the house, her head up, and her arms 
straight beside her—just as she always carried 
herself when huffy. The master didn’t follow 
her, but turned his attention to the poor, 
wounded cat, that just then came mewing up 
the walk. 

All that week we had a peaceable time of it 
—no shooting of days, and no tramping over 
and over the house of nights looking for 
thieves and robbers. But we must always 
have trouble in some direction; they call it, I 
believe, a skeleton—a skeleton in every house, 
(dear knows it’s been true enough of houses 
for the last six or eight years!) and my 
trouble was, that John took it into his head 
to look sweet and enticing at Lawyer Bond’s 
house-girl; though what he did it for, I can- 
not tell to this day, for her head was as red 
* as web-flannel, and one eye looked over her 
right shoulder and the other over her left, as 
if she were watching both sides. It was 
enough to twist a person’s temper into a kink 
to look at her—leastwise, I found it so with 


diamonds had, for somehow I had set my 
heart on John, he being a steady fellow, not 
given, 1: any way, to bad habits or improper 
language; he always wore good clothes, 


which to a working-man is a deal more than 


to a rich one, because a poor man’s clothing 
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is a kind of thermometer by which to judge 
his respectability. 

I tried every way in my power to bring him 
to his senses, and at last put on an outward 
appearance of indifference, and went jogging 
around the house as though there wasn’t 
such a man in the world as John Snyder, 
This had the desired effect, for, I have since 
learned, men can stand anything in the world 
better than neglect. But to my story of Mrs, 
Shaw’s diamonds. 

The last night before the master went 
away, there was quite a commotion raised (it 
was near midnight) by steps being heard 
about the house, and at last upon the front 
porch. I must say that I was a good deal 
startled, myself, though I never let on to any 
one that I was the least bit alarmed. 

“T'll take care of you, Hannah,” John 
whispered, as we all stood in the hall. 

I sniffed up my nose for an answer. Just 
then I happened to notice that we were a 
queer-looking family—not a single one of us 
being half-dressed. Mrs. Shaw’s curl-papers 
were sticking out of her cap in a dozen direc- 
tions. The master had on his dressing-gown, 
and excepting that he was bare-footed was 
the most respectable-looking one in the lot. 
The new house-girl had on her shaw! and 
shaker, the first things that came to hand, I 
suppose, when Mrs. Shaw ealled. 

“Shall I open the door, sir?” John asked, 
his hand on the door-knob. 

“O no, not for the world! My diamonds!” 
Mrs. Shaw gasped, holding her jewel-case 
hugged up to her as though it were a baby 
with the chills. 

“The deuce take your diamonds! If some 
hody would take ’em it would be a lucky 
thing,” Mr. Shaw said, stalking to the door 
and throwing it wide open. Mrs. Shaw dart- 
ed up stairs, the house-girl went in one direc- 
tion and I in another. 

The master calling out, stopped us all. 

“Come, girls—come, Ellen, come here and 
look at the robber! Hold the light, John, so 
they can have a good look at him!” 

We went in a slow procession to the door, 
not being fully over our scare. 

“O my!” Mrs. Shaw said, and began to 
laugh as though she were going into hysterics. 

There stood a one year old, red and white 
calf, his eyes big with wonder, and so tame 
that he had no thought of running away. 

“Aren’t you afraid of your diamonds now, 
Ellen?” the master asked, stil] a little angry. 

She did not answer him, and the meeting 
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was broken up by John’s going out to tie up 
the intruder. 

“It’s a lucky thing that I didn’t let you fire 
from the back porch; you’d have killed the 
calf standing on the front, as sure as the 
world!” I heard Mr. Shaw say, as he and the 
mistress turned to go to their room. 

The next morning the master went away 
again, and, although I have no right to pass 
judgment, I am sure he was glad enough 
to go. 


“Don’t let the calf get your diamonds!” . 


were the last words he said to his wife; 
which, I’m sure, wasn’t very affectionate, see- 
ing he was not to be at home again for four 
long weeks. He did not kiss her once, either, 
which he might have done even if we were 
all standing around. 

Of course it was the same thing again after 
the master was once away, and although it 
was pretty disagreeable work hunting the 
house over night and day, I enjoyed it because 
it put John out of temper so. He set a great 
store by Mr. Shaw, or I am pretty confident 
he would have left at once. The new ho 
girl had her share of it, too, and being an " 
easy-going creature, didn’t seem to care a bit. 
She always looked in her trunk and band-box 
before going to bed of nights, to see whether 
somebody wasn’t stowed away, waiting to get 
a hand on the mistress’s diamonds. 

About two, weeks after Mr. Shaw left, a 
great star came to the theatre, at Pennworth. 
I say she was a star, but people made as 
much fuss over her as though she had been a 
full moon, of a kind that never sets. Of 
course the mistress had to go and see her. 
She wasn’t contented with going one night, 
but had to go right straight along without 
taking any time to rest between whiles. 

One Friday night (it was the benefit of the 
great actress) Mrs. Shaw went into town with 
a party of friends, for the theatre, dressed out 
in her very best. She looked uncommonly 
well; her hair was frizzed and rolled and 
curled; she wore a corded, wine-colored silk, 
beautifully-trimmed ; an opera cloak of white 
cloth with facings of white silk, quilted in 
flowers; just the prettiest little trifle for a 
hood, which set on the top of her frizzed hair 
as though a breeze would set it a-going; and 
to cap all this finery, her diamonds !—a brooch 
at her throat, burning just like a star; brace- 
lets, a continual sparkle, and earrings nodding 
back and forth like fires blazing in the wind! 
All around, it was a pretty nice outfit, and I 
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must say that I felt a little grand over it 
myself. 

Mrs. Shaw’s friends were coming home 
with her to stay the night—two gentlemen 
and three ladies—and we were to have an 
oyster supper ready for them on their return 
from the theatre. . 

Now with the mistress, an oyster supper 
didn’t mean oysters with little else beside. 
It meant salads, sandwiches, boned-turkey, 
chicken and ham; all kinds of cakes and 
jellies, creams and comfits, with fruits, wine 
and coffee—everything, in fact, that we could 
think of or conjure up. It always kept the 
servants busy a day or two beforehand, some- 
times longer; for although Mrs. Shaw could 
tell well enough what she wanted, she had 
no knack in helping, no matter how hard- 
pushed we were. 

We had just put the finishing touch to the 
table, when the party came home. They 
were in wonderful spirits, and hungry enough 
to satisfy me, who, having the oversight of 
everything, felt a little anxious. 

“O my! didn’t your diamonds blaze, Mrs. 
Shaw ?” said one of the young ladies, taking 
a sixth sandwich from the plate as she spoke. 
“T never saw anything half so splendid. 
Now, if it is not an impudent question, let 
me ask how much they cost ?” 

“We know how much they cost us!” wlris- 
pered John in my ear. : 

Mrs. Shaw shook her head, looking pleased.* 

“Indeed, I can’t tell, Miss Bailey. My hus- 
band never gratified my curiosity upon the 
subject.” 

“Wonderful!” exclaimed one of the gentle- 
men, choking as he spoke. 

I was really alarmed, but the house-girl 
said, in a low tone: “No fear, Hannah, 
boned-turkey.” 

I stood at the sideboard pouring coffee, and 
so had a chance to laugh without being seen. 

“See that lady in black; she just throws 
the sandwiches over her shoulder!” the girl 
said, giving me a pinch that nearly caused 
me to upset a cup of coffee. 

The company sat and talked a long time, 
until I thought that I could not hold up 
much longer. It seemed that Mrs. Shaw’s 
diamonds had attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion, and that opera-glasses had been levelled 
in their direction the whole evening. The 
mistress took it all as a compliment to herself, 
and had she been a beauty of eighteen, couid 
not have been more elated at what she 
thought her own attractions. 
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“ There'll be somebody after those diamonds 
to-night, Hannah, or I am no judge,” John 
said, as they left the supper-room. 

“You don’t say so!” I answered, for some 
reabon believing every word that he said. 

“Hope they will. She’s no business to 
tempt folks,” the house-girl said, her mouth 
full of cake. 

I thought so myself, but being tired and 
sleepy, cared more for my own rest than for 
the diamonds. John felt the same way. 

In a short time the guests were in their 
rooms, and the whole house was dark and 
quiet. As tired as I was I could not sleep, 
although the house-girl was snoring beside 
me three minutes after she touched the bed. 
I heard the clock strike two, and soon after 
that the moon went down, and for a wonder 
I began to tremble with fear. Pretty soon 
some one tapped softly at my door, and I 
knew that it was John. 

“Dress yourself, Hannah, and be as still as 
you can. There’s somebody around the 
house.” 

I dressed myself as quick as I could, and 
followed him down stairs. 

“You go to Mrs. Shaw's door and listen,” 
he said, “and I'll watch here by the side- 
board, where the silver is. I’m ready to 
pepper a dozen house-breakers, if they'll only 
give me half a chance.” 

The mistress’s room was on the first floor, 
and I had not far to go. I was positive that 
I heard her moving about, and so ran back to 
tell John and ask him what todo. We were 
in the dark, and J expected every minute to 
run against somebody. But John was not in 
the dining-room, and I stood quite still, not 
daring to stir for fear that I should rouse the 
whole house. I knew that John was watch- 
ing somewhere else and could not be far off, 
but still I was terribly seared. Just then 
there was an awful racket in the region of 
the kitchen stairs, and I knew in a minute 
that it was the house-girl tumbling down. 
This was a signal for a general rising, although 
each person seemed intent on keeping as 
quiet as possible. I went to Mary, who was 
sitting on the bottom stair as still as a mouse. 

“I heard sémebody around and started 
down stairs,” she said, in a whisper. “Come 
pretty fast, too, What is it?” 

1 didn’t answer, for at that moment the 
hall-door, leading to the back porch, was 
opened, softly, and I heard the mistress 


speaking to somebody. I thought at once 
that John was out there watching, and began 
to feel safe again. 

Right in the face of this a pistol was fired, 
crack, crack! and such a screaming and 
cackling I never heard as come after it. One 
would have supposed, naturally, that every 
woman in the house was shot. Pretty soon 
they all came scudding down stairs to the 
parlor, the gentlemen following, leisurely, a 
few minutes after. A whiter-looking lot I 
never set eyes on. 

“Who fired? who fired?—what was it?” 
they all began at once. 

“TI guess it was John,” the mistress said. 
“He. was on the back porch a moment 
before.” 

John came to the parlor-door while she 
was speaking, looking as cool as a cucumber. 

“Did you hit him, John?” Mr. Stuart 
as wed. 

“I hit something, sir, for it groaned and 
cleared the fence at a single bound.” 

There was a general clapping of hands, by 
way of applause. John took it very quietly. 

“Now my diamonds?” Mrs, Shaw said, 
going up to him and laying her hand on his 
arm, in a way which I didn’t think was be- 
coming, even if he was her servant. 

“Ma’am ?” 

“My diamonds—did you take them 
where—” 

“J didn't take them at all, Mrs. Shaw. I 
haven’t seen ’em.” 

He looked at her in a puzzled way, which 
quite exasperated the lady. 

“You know very well that I gave you my 
jewels when you stood upon the back porch.” 

“ 1—I—haven’t been on the back porch to- 


hight. I was at the shed-window when I 


fired.” 

“ John, you don’t mean—” 

“I mean what I say, ma’am; you must 
have given them to some one else, for I wasn't 
there.” 

She glanced imploringly from face to face— 
not a person had been outside of the house 
during the uproar. 

“Good heavens—good heavens!” she 
screamed, as loud as ever she could, and 
went into a deathly faint. 

She had given her diamonds to the very 
person who was trying to get into the house 
to steal them, and she never saw them 
afterwards. 
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Ballou’s Monthly Magazine, 


“SPOKES FROM THE HUB.” 


[The Concord, N. H., Monitor has a Boston 
correspondent who is furnishing that sheet 
with some very readable letters, under the 
general caption of “ SPokEs FRoM THE Hus.” 
We transfer to our pages the “spoke” dated 
April 17, 1867, as it will give the reader a very 
nearly correct idea of the largest Newspaper 
and Magazine Publishing House in New 
England.—Eps.] 


Suppose that instead of news I write you an 
account of an institution. This, I fancy, will 
be news to most of your readers as it was to 
me. You and I have often seen, in our 
journeys, various publications designed as 
companions to the traveller to while away 
the hour upon the railroad or steamboat. 
Some of these are good, some are bad, and 
some indifferent, but then there are readers 
answering all these same descriptions, and so 
there is a market for all sorts of wares. 
Among the best known New England publi- 
cations, are those of the house of Elliott, 
Thomes & Talbot, of this city; and a casilal 
visit to their establishment, on a matter of 
business, so struck me with surprise at the 
extent of the business, that I begged the 
privilege of running through the several 
rooms and asking certain questions, that I 
might let the readers of the Monitor know 
how these periodicals are made. 

_ I, therefore, after the manner of “ Carleton,” 
invite the reader to go with me to No. 63 
Congress street. The street has always been 
the haunt of newspapers and printers, and is 
classic ground to the journalist; but it has 
only within a few years possessed an estab- 
lishment like- that to which we are now 


‘invited. The building is of stone with eight 


floors. From the front of the stories above 
the second, projecting signs of “BALLOovu’s 
Monraty,” “Tae our Union,” 
and the other periodicals issued from within, 
inform you of your destination, and ascending 
the two flights of stairs to the glass door 
which announces the position of the editorial 
rooms of the institution, you are ushered onto 
the first floor. It is a large room, full of piles 
of publications, and presents a busy scene. 
In one corner is the editorial room where are 
the proprietors and editors, engaged in read- 
ing manuscript, writing editorial matter, or 
attending to other business. It don’t do to 
disturb them, and so we will only ask Mr. 


Elliott to accompany us and explain matters 
as we go along. 

Beginning at the top, we find that the attic 
is used for a waste room and so is the next 
story below it. Neither is full, so we suppose 
the business must be profitable enough to 
admit of a large amount of spare room. 

The next floor has two apartments. One 
contains large piles of the publications of the 
firm ready for packing and shipping. The 
other contains several barrels of ink, and 
more tons of paper than we would like to 
guess at, as to its quantity or value. A good 
many thousand dollars are represented in 
both these rooms, for it is part of the policy 
of the establishment to do things by whole- 
sale. Ink, paper of all kinds, engravings, and 
the finished periodicals, are all largely repre- 
sented, and show that the business requires 
capital as well as enterprise. 

Go down another floor and you find your- 
self in a composing room, which, if you are 
at all conversant with the usual haunts of 
typos, surprises you as being remarkably light, 
airy, clean and comfortable. The cases are 
ranged around the room, and the type-setters 
are ranged around the cases noiselessly and 
skillfully putting into type the manuscript 
before them. The compositors are all young 
ladies, which may perhaps partly account for 
the neatness of their surroundings. There 
are eighteen of them in all, ane their cheerful 
appearance and tidy dress manifest the fitness 
of their employment in this capacity. They 
work by the piece, and get twenty-five cents 
a thousand ems, earning, we are told, in nine 
hours work per day, about ten dollars per 
week. I think I should like to “set up” with 
those girls as well as with any compositors I 
know of. Besides the young ladies, four men 
are employed in this room, and in a little 
room in the corner an engraver is constantly 
at work. 

The next story below contains the press 
room. On the north end of the building a 
little brick projection, isolated from the main 
building by thick walls and supported by 
piers from below, contains the boiler which 
drives an engine of twenty-horse power, and 
furnishes steam to heat the building. In the 
main room are five Adams power presses and 
a Gordon job press. These are kept running 
constantly during working hours for six days 
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in a week, and even then are scarcely able to 
fill the demands made on them. Five girls 
are employed as feeders, and five men receive 
the sheets as they come from the press, and 
act as pressmen and engineers. On the floor, 
too, is a kettle where all the rollers for the 
presses are manufactured, and paste for the 
binding room below. This is perhaps the 
busiest room of all, and the great presses keep 
up a constant ciack-clack as they throw over 
the neatly-printed sheets of the several 
publications. 

Another descent brings us back to our 
starting point and shows us the bindery and 
editorial rooms. Under the engine honse 
above, in the little brick projection, is a fire- 
proof apartment full of plates which we 
shall mention further on. In the main room 
is the machinery used in binding and the 
stock of wares for the retail trade ;. and in the 
corner a light, pleasant and quiet editorial 
room. On this floor are employed, in all, ten 
gentlemen and as many ladies. 

So much for the force employed and the 
rooms they occupy. Everything is neat and 
orderly, and all the business is conducted on 
a perfect system which admits of no clashing 
and no disturbance. An elevator, run by 
power from the steam engine, brings up the 
heavy materials from the ground floor, and 
little railways carry it to and from the back 
part of each room. All the modern conven- 
iences for the health and comfort of the 
employees are found on the several floors, 
and we cannot help being impressed with the 
extent, order and general good management 
of the whole establishment. 

The results of all this labor are found in 
five periodicals, about which I propose to 
give a few facts. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY 


is the most important and the best of the five. 
It claims to be the cheapest. magazine in the 
world, and a little examination will show that 
it sustains its claim. It contains eighty pages 
of reading matter and illustrations. This in- 
cludes stories, sketches, poetry and descrip- 
tive writing, original, and paid for at rates 
remunerative to the authors. It is printed 
on the best of paper, and contains about a 
dozen illustratfons, descriptive and humor- 
ous. It has none of the sensational character 
known as “blood and thunder” writing, but 
its stories and sketches are generally very 
readable and instructive, and suited to the 
wants of the people. That it meets those 
wants, its immense circulation is sufficient 


evidence. This has reached the enormous 
number of 60,000 copies monthly. Of these, 
perhaps 8000 are sent to regular subscribers, 
The remainder are sold to newsmen, the 
American News Company of New York alone 
taking 10,000 copies, and the New York News 
Company taking about half as many. The 
Magazine is printed from electrotype plates, 
and these are kept until each volume of six 
numbers is complete, and no more back num- 
bers are likely to be required, when the 
plates are melted up, and the material used 
for new plates. 
THE FLAG OF OUR UNION 
is well known to the New England public. 
It used to be a quarto, and was rather a sen- 
sational sheet. It is now, however, a large 
paper of sixteen pages, printed in beautiful, 
clear type, and cannot be excelled by any 
periodical in the Union as a specimen of 
typographical excellence. Its literary char- 
acter has been entirely changed by the pres- 
ent proprietors, and it. is now very like the 
Magazine, with the extra pages and illustra. 
tions left out. It is printed on paper that 
weighs sixty-five pounds to the ream, and in 
its literary character as well as general 
appearance is quite the model of a family 
paper. 
THE NOVELETTE 
is more sensational in its character. It is 
published monthly, and contains one long 
story and several short ones, with some illus- 
trations. Each issue is stereotyped, and is 
not allowed to get out of print, for as fast as 
each edition is exhausted, a new one is 
printed. 
THE TEN CENT NOVELETTE 
is also printed monthly, and each number 
consists of a story, generally by some well- 
known author, among whom we see the 
names of Sylvanus Cobb, Ben Perley Poore, 
Dr. J. H. Robinson, and others. These stories 
are all paid for and copy-righted, and, like the 
other Novelette, each one is stereotyped and 
kept constantly in print. 
THE AMERICAN UNION, 
a weekly, with which almost everybody is 
acquainted, completes the list. 

The publishers commenced the present 
year by adding to their editorial and contrib- 
uting force Mrs. Partington and Ik, with the 
old “Appleman,” Wideswarth, and other well- 
known names, in the person of B. P. Shillaber, 
who is now the literary head of the concern. 
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Mr. Shillaber is too well known to require 
commendation. He writes a poem for each 
number of the Magazine, which is published 
with illustrations, and his well-known taste 
and experience, so long exhibited in the 
columns of the Saturday BDvening Gazette, 
are a valuable addition to the resources of 
the publishers; while all who have the 
pleasure of a quiet chat with him in the 
editorial harness, can readily appreciate why 
Mrs. Partington and her family are among 
the immortal characters in our humorous 
literature. 

It is none of our business how profitable 
these publications are to the proprietors, but 
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pared to them in this respect. Elliott, 
Thomes & Talbot pay about $11,000 annually 
for contributions, and nearly as much more 
for engravings. I am inclined to think it 
pays. 

But neither my time nor your space will 
admit of my giving you so many particulars 
as I would like to concerning this establish- 
ment, which of its kind is the largest and 
most prosperous in New England. It is gen- 
erally interesting to get behind the scenes 
and learn how things are done; and those 
who read these publications will be glad to 
get even this little insight into the way they 
are provided with their weekly and monthly 


I suspect that newspapers are not to be com- mental pabulum. SPERO. 


VOLUME XXVI. 


This number commences the Twenty-Srxtu Volume of BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. The 
publishers believe Volume X XV. has been the most attractive and the handsomest of any yet 
issued; and encouraged by the very liberal patronage granted it—the MAGAZINE having in- 
creased in circulation nearly ten thousand copies within six months—they will continue their 
endeavors to still improve and beautify its pages. With this issue we commence the publica- 
tion of a very absorbing and thrilling story#from the pen of AmeTayst WAYNE, well known 
to most of our readers as the author vf many charming stories for children. The title of this 


great story is 


“The Derwent Eyes and Fair,” 


Which title, although somewhat singular, is very expressive, as will be perceived by the reader 
before the story is completed. It will occupy about nine pages of each number of Volume 
Twenty-Six, and be finished in the December issue. 

The many flattering notices bestowed upon “THe Parte CHAMBER,” completed in the 
last number, induces us to continue the feature of publishing one serial, occupying about one- 
tenth of each issue, while every other article in the MAGAzINE will be COMPLETE IN OME 
NUMBER, as formerly. We believe this arrangement will add to the attractiveness and popu- 
larity of BALLOov, which to-day stands at the head of American magazines. 

?@ Our terms are $1.50 per year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen copies, $15.00. That is, we 
will send the MAGAZINE, one year, where twelve or more copies are ordered, at $1.25 each, 
and a copy gratis, one year, to the person sending the club. Single copies, fifteen cents. 

1g We will send the American Union with BALLovu’s Monru_y, one year, for $4.00.— 
NovELETTE and BALLov’s MONTHLY, one year, for $3.25.—FLAG or ouR UNION and BaL- 
Lou’s MONTHLY, one year, for $5.00. The whole of these publications one year for $9.00. 


The “ AMERICAN Union,” a first class family paper, $3.00 a year, and 
The “FLAG or our Union,” a first class literary paper, $4.00 a year, also issue from this 
office. Specimens sent FREE, upon receipt of stamp to pay return postage. 
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Work for July. 

Tue withered roses and other flowers should be cut 
off as soon as they fade, as nothing disfigares a flower- 
garden more than dead flowers. Some of the herba- 
ceous plants that have done flowering should be cut 
down, and the pots of summer pulps should be re- 
moved to give place to pelargoniums, German and 
Russian stocks, etc., which will continue in flower 
till October. The annual plants from May sowing 
are now thinned out; and cuttings of greenhouse 
plants are put in theopen border, under hand-glasses. 
Pyramids and pillars of roses should now be trained 
carefully, and tied so as to present a mass of bloom. 
The turf should be mown every week, and the broad- 
leaved grasses, and other plants, such as daisies, 
removed, where their appearance is objected to. 
Gnidia. 

Very pretty plants, which are rather 
difficult to cultivate, from the great delicacy of their 
roots. They should be grown ina mixture of sand 
and peat, or in what is called heath-mould ; and they 
should never be suffered either to flag for want of 
water, or to stand in saucers full of it. All the species 
. are rather difficult to propagate; but the best way is 
to take off the tips of the shoots when quite young, 
and to plant them in pure sand under a bell-glass. 


Gongora. 

Curious epiphytal plants, natives of the tropics, 
which require the usual treatment of orchideous 
plants, and are generally grown in a moist stove, or 
orchideous house, in baskets of moss, or on a piece of 
wood hung up to the rafters. Sometimes they are 
grown in pots, in peat and sand, mixed with pieces 
of broken stone or lime rubbish. The flowers hang 
down from the root, and require to be shaded from 
the direct rays of the sun. They are increased by 
division of the root; and when grown in pots the pots 
should be half filled with potsherds. 

Helonias. 

Perennial plants, natives of North America, which 
produce spikes of very small pinkish or white flowers, 
and which are generally grown in peat soil, and in a 
moist situation. They are propagated by seeds or 
division of the root. 


Impatiens. 

There are annual hardy species of this 
genus, most of are natives of Europe and 
North America, and have yellowish fluwers; but 
some have lately been introduced with beautiful 
pink flowers from India. They are all distinguished 
by the seed-vessel springing open when it is touched, 
and discharging the seeds. All the kinds require a 
light soil, and abundance of water; and they are all 
large and widely-spreading plants. 


Garden Rocket. 

These flowers, though very common, are rarely 
well-grown, as they require a great deal of care to 
bring them to perfection. They are all perennials; 
and as soon as they have done flowering, they should 
be taken up, and transplanted into fresh and very 
rich soil, which must be of alight and friable na- 
ture. The best is, perhaps, that which has been 
used during the preceding summer for celerytrenches, 
Thus treated, the double white and double purple 
varieties of Hesperis matronalis will attain extraor- 
dinary size, and will flower splendidly. 


Some of the foreign species of this genus are very 
showy plants, all with orange-yellow flowers, and: 
large coarse stalks and leaves. They areonly suit- 
able for large gardens or shrubberies, where they can 
have plenty of room. They will grow in any com- 
mon garden soil, and they are increased by seeds, or 
dividing the root. 


Isopogon. 

Australian plants, with very curious leaves and 
flowers, nearly allied to Banksia. They should be 
grown in peat and sand, mixed with a little turfy 
loam, and the pots should be a third filled with pot- 
sherds broken small. These plants are very difficult 
to cultivate, as they are very apt to damp off; the 
uttings also are extremely difficult tostrike. * 


The Day-lily. 

Handsome perennial plants, with yellow or copper- 
colored flowers. They are quite hardy, and only re- 
quire a moist sofl and a shady situation. They are 
propagated by dividing the roots. 


Garland flower. 

Large reed-looking plant with splendid flowers, 
but which are dnly suitable for large places, as they 
require the heat ofa stove, and a great deal of room, 
to make them flower well. They are natives of the 
East Indies. H. coronarium, which is one of the 
commonest kinds, has large white flowers, which are 
exceedingly fragrant. All the kinds require a light 
rich soil, and are increased by dividing at the roots. 


Heliotropium. 

The Heliotrope isa favorite fiower in most coun- 
tries, from its fragrance, which, however, is over- 
powering, and very unpleasant to those not secus- 
tomed tostrong perfames. It shoul be grown in a 
light rich soil, and though it requires protection dur- 
ing winter, it may be planted out in May, when it 
will flower splendidly in the open air, till destroyed 
by frost in autamn. It is propagated by cuttings, 
which strike easily. 
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The Mousewife. 


Tapioca Pudding. 

Asmall teacup of tapioca, one quart of milk, six 
eggs, a piece of butter of the sizeof a chestnut, a 
teacup of sugar, a teaspoonful of salt; rose-water, 
essence of lemon, or nutmeg, as you prefer. The 
lump tapioca is the best, and if it is white it should 
not be washed, as the powder, which is the best part, 
will be washed away. Pick it over very carefully, 
soak it over night in a part ofthe milk. Ifyou have 
omitted to do this, and need the pudding for dinner, 
it will soak in water in two or three hours; put bare- 
ly enough to swell it thoroughly, boil it in the milk, 
stirring it often; beat the eggs some time with the 
sugar in them; stir them and all the other ingre- 
dients into the milk while it is yet hot. Ifthe pud- 
ding is put immediately in the oven, it will bake in 
three quarters of an hour, or a little less. Three eggs 
to a quart of milk will make a very good tapioca or 
sago pudding. Tapioca is very nice soaked in water, 
and boiled in milk (about a pint to a coffee cup of 
tapioca), with grated lemon peel, or a little cssence of 
lemon, and eaten with cream and sugar. 

Raisin Cake. 

Two cups of sugar, one cup of butter, or half butter 
and half fresh lard, three eggs, one cup of molasbes, 
one cup of milk, two and a half teaspoonsful of cream 
of tartar, one of soda, one pound of rasins, five cups 
of flour, spice to taste. By putting in plenty of 
spice and fruit—raisins, currants, and citron—this 
makes a very nice fruit cake, which will keep some- 
time. 

White Sauce. 

An excellent white sauce for fowls may be made of 
two ounces of butter, two small onions, one carrot, 
halfa small teacupful of flour, one pint of new milk, 
salt and pepper to taste. Cut up the onions and car- 
rots very small, and put them into astewpan with 
the butter; simmer them till the butter is nearly 
dried up; then stir in the flour, and add the milk; 
boil the whole gently until it thickens, strain it, 
season it with salt and cayenne, and it will be ready 
to serve. 


Mush Biscuit. 

Make about a quart of Indian meal mush, or stira- 
bout; while hot, add a piece of butter about the size 
ofan egg; thin it with milk, adding a little salt ; then 
add some flour, thin it with a teacup of yeast, then 
add as much more flour as wili make it the consistence 
of dough; kneed it well, set it to rise, and bake with 
a hot fire. The meal makes the bread light, and 
thus remove the objection to the unhealthfulness of 
hot bread. 


To fry Fish. 

After it has been cleansed, cut it into pieces of the 
proper size, and lay them ina cloth in order to dry 
them. Fry four or five slices of salt pork, or if you 
have not this, lard or nice beef drippings will do; 
but pork is preferable. When the slices are fried 
brown, take them out, dip the pieces ot fish in a plate 


of fine Indian meal, and lay them into a spider. Fry 
them brown. When the fish is done, lay it with the 
pork intoa hot dish. Pour a little water into the 
spider, boil it up, dredge in browned flour, and pour 
the whole over the fish. 


Hot Pudding Sauce. 

To four large spoontuls of rolled, clean brown sugar, 
put two of butter, and stir it together in an earthen 
dish until white; then put it into a sauce-pan with a 
teacup of hot water, and set it upon the coals. Stir 
it steadily till it boils, and then add aspoonful or two 
of wine, lemon juice, or rose-water, and let it boil up 
again. Pour it intoa sauce tureen, and grate nut- 
meg over the top. The advantage of stirring the but- 
ter and sugar together before melting it, is, that it 
produces a thick white foam upon the top. The rea- 
son for stirring it steadily while on the coals, is, that 
it would otherwise become oily. 


Biscuit. 

Dissolve a quarter of a pound of butter in half a 
pint of warm milk, add with four pounds of fine flour 
a few caraways, and half a pound of sugar, make a 
stiff but smooth paste, and to render the biscuit short 
and light, add a drachm of carbonate of soda in pow- 
der. Roil out very thin ; stamp the biscuits, pricking 
them with a fork; bake in tins, in a quick oven. 
Mustard Plasters 

Should be covered with muslin, or the poultice 
put in a cloth bag, before being applied to 
skin. 


To boil Corned Beef. 

Wash it thoroughly, and put into a pot that will 
hold plenty of water. The water should be hot; the 
same care is necessary in skimming it as for fresh 
meat. It is not too much to allow half an hour for 
every pound of meat after it has begun to boil. The 
goodness of corned beef depends much on its being 
boiled gently and long. If it is to be eaten cold, lay 
it, when boiled, into acoarse earthen dish or pan, 
and over ita piece of board the size of the meat. Upon 
this put a clean stone, or acouple of flat-irons, or 
some other heavy weight. Salt meat is very much 
improved by being pressed. 


To bake a Stuffed Cod or Black Fish. 

Chop fine balf a teacupful of fat ham; add a large 
spoonful of butter, some parsley, thyme, marjoram, 
a little salt, nutmeg and pepper. If you have oys- 
ters, add a few. Beat two eggs, and put all together 
with fine bread crumbs enough to compound them. 
With this, stuff the fish, which should be floured 
thick, and wind a string around it to keep it togeth- 
er, or else sew it up. Fasten the head and tail to- 
gether with a skewer. Bake it in a stove an hour 
and a quarter. Baste it with butter. 
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Whale Poisoning. 

A French chymist has discoveréd a poison for 
whales, which kills them, according to the statement 
of the Spectator, within a quarter of an hour of firing 
the shell which contains a cartridge of the poison. It 
is a mixture of the Indian poison called curare, or 
woorali, with strychnine, the former a poison which 
excessively relaxes the muscular system, the latter 
one which tightens it. The two together appear to 
put the system into such a horrible dilemma that it 
gives up altogether, and dies. Ten whales in a re- 
cent voyage have been destroyed by these poisonous 
shots, of which fuur were not secured, or not thought 
worth cutting up; and nervous people at dinner 
parties are beginning to look anxiously at their 
neighbors before touching their fish, lest perchance 
it should have eaten any dead fish which, say in the 
twentieth remove, had eaten part of the poisoned 
whale, and died of poison. We suppose it would be 
universally denounced as a crime to poison shells in 
war with woorali and strychnine, though the inten- 
tion clearly is to kill. . 

Beds in Germany. 

In Germany the construction of beds gives one the 
impression that the Germans do not know what it is 
to liedown. The bedstead is a short wooden case; 
there is a mattress extending from head to foot, but 
80 formed that at the half way the upper end is made 
to slope at an angle of gonsiderable elevation, and 
upon this are two enormous down pillows, which 
reach from the head of the bed to the half way down 
to the feet; consequently the occupant of the bed 
lies at an angle of at least forty-five degrees, and is 
nearly in a sitting position all night. In some parts 
of Germany there are no blankets; there is a sheet 
to lie on, and another over it, which is tacked to a 
quilt wadded with down; and this is the entire cov- 
ering, with the exception of a sort of bed, a thick 
eider-down quilt, but not quilted, which is placed on 
the top, and which, unless the sleeper is very quiet 
in his sleep, is usually found on the floor in the 
morning. In hot weather there is no medium; either 
a sheet is the only covering, or one of these over- 
warm eider-downs. 

To keep Rats from injuring Leather Belting. 

It is not an uncommon occurrence in facturies 
where steam-power is used, that during the night, 
or periods that the machinery is stationary and the 
shop abandoned, that rats will eat leather belting, 
where it is accessible to them; for instance, where it * 
passes through openings in the floor; cases haveeven 
happened that they gnawed holes in the floor just 
over the place where a belt was running horizontally, 
in order to reach And eat pieces out of it. Now, itis 
a singular fact that rats will not touch anything con- 
taining castor oil, or even only covered with it, and, 
therefore, to guard belting against the voracity of 
these animals, all we have to do is to touch it at 
every place where it is exposed to their attacks, with 
a@ brush previously dipped in castor oil. The an- 


fatters. 


tipathy of the rats aguinst this usefal oil is really 
strange. Probably their instinct teaches them that 
it is injurious to them; but it is usefal for men to 
know this in order to guard many substances against 
their voracious appetites. 
Habits of Different Nations. ‘ 
However dress, food, manners, cooking, political 
conditions, may vary in other countries, the beds 
differ as notably as anything does. In Eastern na- 
tions the bed is often nothing but a carpet, carried 
about and spread in any convenient spot, and the 
tired native lies down in his clothes. We remember 
a child who used to be puzzled with those miracles of 
our Saviour, who in restoring an impotent man di- 
rected him to take up his bed and walk—his idea ofa 
bed consisting in a four-post bedstead, with its mat- 
tress and feather-bed, blankets, sheets and pillows. 
But even in very cold countries the beds are closely 
allied tothe Eastern carpet. In taking a furnished 
house in Russia, on inquiring for the servants’ bed- 
rooms and beds, it came out that the Russian ser- 
vauts are in the habit of lying anywhere—in the pas- 
sages, on the floors, on the mats at the room-doors, 
or even on the carpets in the sitting-rooms—generally 
as near as possible to the stoves in the winter season. 
The emperor himself sleeps on aleathern sofain a 
sitting room, lying down in a dressing-gown, but not 
removing his under clothing. But in Russia the 
houses are kept so warm by the stoves, that much 
bed-covering is no more required in winter than dur- 
ing the summer. 


Cutting and polishing Stones, 

A patent Las been obtained in England for two 
machines for dressing granite and other stone. The 
tools, which are of the ordinary description of those 
used by stone-masons, are attached to a vertical ram 
which acts after the same manner as a Nasmyth 
hammer, and can be propelled by steam, water, or 
other power. The tools are so arranged as to be able, 
it is said, to do all the work which is at present per- 
formed by manual Jabor, including all the varieties 
of clefting, scabling, fine-pick dressing, tooth-axe 
dressing, etc., and at less cost. For surface polish- 
ing, another machine is had recourse to, having a 
rotary instead of a vertical motion. A number of 
stones can be dressed at the same time. 


The Ocoans. 

The Pacific ocean covers a surface of 88,000,000 
square miles, and the Atlantic 25,000,000, the South- 
ern ocean 30,000,000, and the Indian 17,000,000. The 
surface of the sea compared to that of land, is 160 to 
40, or fourto one. The depth of the sea is supposed 
to be equal to the highest mountains—four milcs. 
Where the sea is of a blue color, it is deep, where 
green, itis shallow. The temperature in equal lati- 
tudes is from four to eight degrees less in the south- 
ern hemisphere, supposed to “rise from the extended 
surface of the water, and from the sun passing 
through the southern signs, seven and three, eight 
days less than the northern. 
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CATS AND LIONS. 
Here is a good story, which has asmack of Western 
humor: . 
The thriving town of Richmond (Til.) one day re- 
cently was the scene of a sensation and a catastrophe. 
The sensation caused by the advent of Van Amburgh 
& Co.’s mammoth menagerie. 

On the day in question, an immense crowd had 
been attracted to see the living giraffe, and the other 
wonders of the menagerie. The caravan had made 
its grand procession through the streets; the tent 
had been erected, and a throng of expectant sight- 
seers were gathered at the entrance, awaiting the 
opening of the doors. Just then an odd-looking 
genius drove up to the lot, seated upon arickety lum- 
ber-wagon, carefully boarded over, drawn by a pair 
of spavined, wind-galled, dilapidated steeds, eagerly 
inquiring for the manager. Upon that person mak- 
ing his appearance, he was saluted with: 

“ Halloo, squire, I’ve brought you a load of cats!” 

“A load of what?” said the astonished manager. 

“A load of cats to feed your lions on!” 

To feed our lions on? The deuce you have! We 
don’t feed our lions on cat meat; they eat nothing 
but the best beef.” 

“Sho! I know better than that; I’ve read in the 
newspapers that cats are the favorite food of lions. 
Besides, I’ve got a contract with your agent for a 
load of ‘em, with a revenue stamp on to it, and I 
guess you can’t go back on that.” 

Saying which, the cat merchant produced a greasy 
slip of paper, which read as follows : 


“This contract witnesseth 
contracted with Simon Wiggins to 


cats to feed lions on, for which you will pay him the 
po meg oy: Pp’ , to wit: For A 1 prime cats, 75 
for store-cate 50 cents. Jonas BUNG, 
Cat Agent, Van & 
To the Menagerie.” 


“My friend,” said the manager, after reading this 
document, “‘ you have been imposed upon. I do not 
know any such person as Jonas Bung, and I don’t 
want any cats.” 

“ You lie; now, you know you do,” retorted Wig- 
gins, with imperturbable good-humor ; “ you are only 
trying to beat me down, and get ’em cheap. I’ve got 
a prime lot—seventy-five of "em. Just look at 
And, hastily descending from his perch, he com- 
menced shoving at the tail-board of his wagon, to al- 
low the manager a chance to examine his load. 

By his nervousness, however, he managed so awk- 
wardly, that the board dropped completely out, and, 
with a terrible sputtering, his entire load of cats 
sprang into the crowd. A score of worthless curs, 
that were on the ground, made a dash for the cats, 
and away they went, helter-skelter, among the 


Facts and Fancies. 


throng, upsetting women and children, and creating 
dire confusion on every side. Towards the town, the 
streets were filled with people proceeding to the me- 
nagerie, who, seeing the commotion, and hearing the 
shouts, at once imagined some terrible accident. 

The next instant, some rumor spread through the 
crowd that the royal Bengal tiger was loose, and a 
scene ensued that beggars description. “ Every one 
for himself, and devil take the hindermost,” was the 
motto acted on, and a general stampede followed, in 
which an astonishing display of agility was made. 
People ran into houses and bolted their doors; ladies 
in tilting-hoops performed extraordinary exploits in 
the way of climbing fences, and, what with sputter- 
ing cats, yelping dogs, screaming women, and howl- 
ing children, it really seemed for a while as if Bedlam 
had broken loose and taken possession of Richmond. 

In ashort time thé truth of the matter became 
known, and the excitement quieted down. But Mr. 
Wiggins refused to be comforted for the overthrow of 
the great expectations he had built upon his cats, 
and disconsolately drove out of town, muttering ter- 
rible vengeance, if he caught him, upon the depraved 
individual who had palmed himself off as Cat Agent 
of Van Amburgh & Co.’s Menagerie.” 


“WHAT IS A TARE?” 


Many men, although not as exemplary as they 
should be in their own lives, are yet at much pains to 
rear their children correctly. The sentiment with 
them is, “ Do as I say, not as1do.” Such a father— 
not far from Cincinnati—is in the habit of getting in- 
toxicated, or on a “ tare,” rather often, He endeavors, 
however, to hide the fact from his children; but 
“little pitchers have long ears,” and children know 
more of what is going on than grown people frequent- 
ly suppose. 

One evening this exemplary parent was hearing his 
little Johnny recite his Sunday-school lesson. It was 
from the fourteenth chapter of Matthew, wherein is 
related the parable of the malicious individual who 
went about sowing tares, etc. 

“ What isa tare?” the parent interrupted to inquire. 

Johnny hesitated. 

“ Tell me, my son, what a tare is?” 

“You have had ’em,” said Johnny, casting down 
his eyes and wriggling his foot. 

“ Had ’em!” said the astonished parent, opening 
his eyes rather wide. “ Why, what do you mean, 
Johnny?” 

“ When you didn’t come home for three days last 
week,” said Johnny, ‘I heard mother tell Aunt Su- 
san that you wae off on a tare.” 

The Sunday-school lesson was brought toan abrup, 
close, and Johnny, who knew too much altogether to 
sit up any later, was sent off to bed. 
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LANDLADY AND STUDENT. 


A Paris correspondent gives the following charac- 
teristic story of the expedient of an impecunious 
medical student: 

The landlady of a certain medical student, who in- 
effectually dunned her delinquent tenant for some 
time, resolved at last upon resorting to extreme 
Measures. She entered the student’s room, one 
morning, and said, in a decided tone: 

“ You must either pay me my rent, or be off this 
very day.” 

“I prefer to be off,” said the student, who on his 
side was prepared for the encounter. 

“ Well, then, sir, pack up directly.” 

“T assure you, madam, I will go with the utmost 
expedition, if you will assist me a little.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure.” 

The student thereupon went to a wardrobe, tran- 
quilly opened a drawer, and took out a skeleton, 
which he handed to the dame: ~ 

“ Will you have the kindness to place this at the 
bottom of my trunk, folding it up?” 

“What is that?” asked the landlady, recoiling a 
little. 

“That?” 

Yes, that.” 

“ Pooh, that! O, it is the skeleton of my first land- 
lord. He was inconvenient enough to claim the 
rent of three terms that I owed him—and then!— 
Be careful not to break it; it is No. I of my collec- 


drawer, and took another skeleton. 

“ This—this is my landlady in the Rue I’Ecole de 
Medecin. A very worthy woman, but who also de- 
manded the rent of two terms. Will you place it 
upon the other? It is No. 2.” 

The lan@ady opened her two eyes as large as porte- 
cocheres. 


“This,” continued the student, “this is No. 3. 
They are all here! A very honest man, and whom I 
did not pay, either. Let us pass on to No. 4.” 

But the landlady was no longer there. She had 
fled, almost frightened to death. 

From that day, no more was said about the rent. 


MIND AND MUSCLE. 


Brown, who has been editing a weekly paper at a 
small town in an adjoining State for some time past, 
went through here a few days ago,on his way to 
New Orleans in search of employment. Smith met 
him in the reading-room of the hotel just before he 
left here, and asked him how he happened to aban- 
don his paper. 

* You see,” said Brown, “Green and I started the 
thing in copartmership, and as he is nothing of a 
writer, it was agreed between us that I should edit 
the paper, and he should do the press-work, etc. 
This arrangement me after a while as being 
unfair, so I said to Green one day, ‘Green, I don’t 
like the way the work in this office is divided. I 
think that inasmuch as you merely work with your 
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“ All that may be true,” said Green, “ but look 
here, Brown, considering the large amount of muscle 
T’ve got and the very small amount of brains you've 
got, I don’t think you have any right to say a — 
word.” 

“ that,” continued Brown, ‘I felt that in 
justice to myself I couldn’t associate on equal terms 
with Green any longer, and so I sold out my interest 
in the concern and left.” 


THE DOG FIGHT. 

“O pa, I have just seen one of the worsest dog 
fights as was ever seen or hearn tell of in the world.” 

“ Well, Simon, my boy, how was it?” 

“ Well, there was one great, big, black dog, with 
white ears and a brass collar, and one little black and 
green dog, what hadn’t no man with him, and as—” 

“Come, come, Simon, don’t talk so fast; you get 
everything mixed up. Stop and get breath a mo- 
ment, and not blow so like a porpoise.” 

“ Well, I want to tell you how one dog with the 
white ears got on one side of the meeting-house, and 
the other meeting-house with the yellow dog; no, no, 
I mean one meeting-house with the yeller-green ears, 
got on one side of the dog, and the other he—no, no, 
the white dog with the yeller ear, he gave a yelp at 
the meeting-house, and the dog—O dad, I’m give out 
—there was no dog at all!” . 


«THE ADVICE OF A PHYSICIAN. 


“Old Doctor 0.” was known as a skillful physician, 
blunt and downright, but addicted to church-going. 
Mr. 8., the sick trader, sent for him. The pulse was 
examined, the pills dealt out, and the directions given. 
But as the doctor wag taking up his saddle-bags, Mr. 
8. turned to him with a very pious look: 

“TI havea solemn request to make of you, Doctor 
Cc.” 

“What! of me? A solemn request of me?” 

“ Yes sir; it concerns my salvation, and I hope you 
wont refuse it.” 

“Why, bless you, Mr. S., that don’t come in my 
line! Send for the minister.” 

“But hear me. I feel that I am a very sick man, 
and if at any time you see I am going to die, I want 
you to let me know it at least three days beforehand.” 

“ But what in the world do you want to know that 
for?” 

“0, I don’t know that I am prepared to die, and I 
shall want at least two or three days toprepare.” 

“O, well, make your preparation—make your 
preparation, Mr. 8.; and if you don’t die, i¢ will not 
—bve lost to your customers !” 
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NEGRO VS. INDIAN. 

Many years ago there lived a young man who took 
it into his head, that like John Randolph, he was of 
Indian descent, though, unlike John, he did not 
know exactly the tribe to which his forefathers be- 
longed. The idea was a perfect monomania with 
him, notwithstanding the efforts made by his friends 
to convince him of the folly of his pretensions, to say 
nothing of the absurdity of them, even if they could 
be established. The favorite notion, however, could 
not be eradicated from his mind, and he promised 
his friends that he would one day convince them that 
he was right. 
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Having heard that a deputation of Indians was at 
Washington, on a visit to their Great Father, tho 
president, he promptly repaired to that city and ar- 
ranged with the gentlomen having them in charge. 
His friends in the city were surprised to receive an 
invitation to accompany him on a visit to the red 
men, before whom he proposed to verify his preten- 
sions. The party met, as requested, and found tho 
Indians sitting on the floor smoking their pipes, and 
manifesting but little appreciation of the honor of the 


tors with stolid indifference, the young man stepped 
boldly from the centre, and presuming that it would _ 
require some show of energy to arouse the chief from 
his apparent apathy, he placed his hand on his 
breast and said with great fearlessness, ‘‘me Indian 
—long time ago!” 

Without moving a muscle of his face, the old chief 
slowly rose from his sitting posture, and turned his 
eagle eye on the speaker. His friend says the chief 
evidently understood, or appeared to understand, tho 
meaning of tho speech, and they gazed intently on 
the solemn proceedings. Tho young man bore tho 
searching glance of the Indian warrior without emo- 
tion. All felt the awful moment Lad come. 

Moving sufficiently close to the speaker, the chief 
raised his hand and carefully taking a lock of tho 
young man’s hair between his finger and thumb, 
gently rubbed ita moment. All stood in silent ex- 
pectation. Quietly withdrawing his hand the chief 
uttered the slight peculiar Indian grunt, and said, 
“Nigger!” 


A BORE. 


Mark Twain encountered one of these interesting 
creatures on his recent voyage from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic States, and thus describes their first 
interview on tho Isthmus: 

“What sort of a crooked, spready, cur’us-looking 
tree is that out yonder?” 

I looked at the speaker. He was by nature, con- 
stitution and habit, a bore—I could see that. I said: 

“1 don’t know.” I wanted tosay,savagely, “ How 
the devil should J know? Do I look like I ever was 
in this kind of a country before?” 

* Looks like it might be an oak, or a slippery ellum, 
or something, but I reckon it aint, maybe?” 

“T don’t know. Maybe it is, maybe it aint.” 

“It's got big blossoms on it like a hollyhock—” 

“T don’t know—it may be a hollyhock.” 

“O no—I didn’t mean that—I meant—Geeminy! 
see that monkeyjump! What kind of a noise do 
they make—do they squawk?” 

“Now, I don’t know anything whatever about 
monkeys. They may squawk, or they may not—I 
hope to Jupiter they do!” 

“Why?” 

I struck my colors, This serene simplicity where 
Texpected to make a telling shot, completely non- 
plussed me. [ left without saying a word. 

This fellow used to corner me and bore the life out 
of me with trivial reminiscences out of his insignifi- 
cant history ; with trifling scraps of information I had 
possessed from infancy; with decayed, worm-eaten 
jokes that made me frantic, and with eternal ques- 
tions concerning things I knew nothing about and 
tcok no earthly interest in. One always meets such 
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people on voyages, but I never met a specimen be- 
fore that so completely tallied with my idea of a tire- 
some, exasperating, infernal bore. 


A RIGID SENEINEL. 

Hugh Mc—., a son of the Emerald Isle, who had 
volunteered from Fairfield district, 8. C., in the 6th 
regiment of infantry, was stationed on the beach of 
Sullivan’s Island with strict osders to walk between 
two points, and to let no one pass him without tho 
countersign, and that to be communicated only in a 
whisper. Two hours afterward, the corporal with 
the relief discovered, by the moonlight, ugh up to 
his waist in water, the tide having set in since he 
had been posted. “Who goes there?” Hugh shouted. 

Relief.” 

“ Halt, relief; advance, corporal, and give the 
countersign.” 

Corporal.—“ I am not going in there to be drowned ; 
come out here, and let me relieve you.” 

Hugh.—“ Devil a bit of it; the leftenant tould me 
not to lave me post.” 

Corporal.—“‘ Well, then, I'll leave you in the water 
all night.” (Going away as he spoke.) 

Hugh.—“ Halt! I'll put a hole in ye, if ye pass 
without the countersign. Them’s me orders from 
the leftenant.” (Cocking and levelling his gun.) 

Corporal.—‘‘ Confound you, everybody will hear it, 
if I bawl out to you.” 

Hugh.—“ Yes, me darlin, and the leftenant said it 
must be given in a whasper. I with ye, me fingur’s 
on the trigger, an:1 me gun may go off.” 

The corporal had to yield to the force of the argu- 
ment, and wado in to the faithful sentinel, who 
rejoined: “ The bloody tide has most drownded me!” 


ESSENCE OF POLITENESS. 


If he had not the article that might happen to be 
called for, ho was sure to name something that was 
sufficiently like it to answer the purpose. Thus when 
a customer inquired for “ Winter strained oil,” the 
merchant told him ho hadn’t that kind exactly—but 
he had some that was “strained very late in the au- 
tumn.” Disparage one article as you might, he was 
sure to find something to praise in it. If his tea was 
not strong, it was well flavored, eto. On one occa- 
sion, a customer having called for a sample of gun- 
powder, rubbed it in his hand to ascertain the propor- 
tion of charcoal, and then observed that it lacked 
strength. “I know,” answered the imperturbable 
tradesman, falling into his old tea formula, “I know 
the powder is not strong as some, but you'll find it 
very mild and agreeable /” 


A NOVEL REMEDY FOR BURNS. 

One cold night recently, a married man, who lives 
not ten miles from this place, was disrobing, prepara- 
tory to retiring for tho night; while removing the 
garments usually upheld by suspenders, his foot 
slipped and he fell backward, seating himself square- 
ly upon the hot stove. [le was not slow in rising, 
and knowing that his wife, who was asleep in the ad- 
joining room, would know some remedy for burns, he 
called to her, “Wife! wife! I have burned me!” 
His wife, partially awakened, not knowing the extent 
of his injary, replied, “Spit on it! Why don’t you 
spit on it?” The response to this question was more 
emphatic than polite. 
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SAVING A BABY. 

A correspondent relates the following good yarn: 

In the year 1849, I was engaged collecting outstand- 
ing debts due the Apalachian, a paper published in 
Blairsville, Indiana County, Pennsylvania, and my 
business led me to the Cherry Tree, at the head wa- 
ters of the Susquehanna River. It wasin May, and 
the flowers were out in all their pristine beauty. The 
water in the river was still pretty high, and I had 
ridden some distance along the bank, when my path 
diverged from the river side some distance, and then 
suddenly came back to the margin, just where the 
river took a turn, and the water deepened. As I ap- 
proached, I heard some one sobbing and crying in 
the greatest distress, and, on looking down to the 
river, I discovered a young girl, apparently about 
fifteen or sixteen years of age, and remarkably good- 
looking, wringing her hands, and moaning in the 
most deplorable manner. I asked her what was the 
matter, and between her sobs, I made out the 
following: 


“Twas playing on this—log—and—my ba-by fe!l 
into the water, and—the—there it goes down th— 
there!” 

And upon looking down the stream, about four or 

five yards from the shore, there floated a child, its 
one little hand raised above the rippling waves, while 
its little head and face bobbed up and down with 
every curve of the water. Without a moment's 
thought, I sprang from my horse and into thestream. 
A few strokes brought me up to the little “inno- 
cent.” Carefully putting my Jeft hand under it, and 
holding it almost completely out of the water with 
my right, I made my way to shore, and, carefully 
gathering it in my arma, I laid it as carefully in the 
arms of its little nurse; but judge of my surprise, 
when I bebeld—for I had not taken time to look at it 
before—that it was a—doll baby, with a china head! 
On looking round for my horse, I saw him just dis- 
- appearing over the hill. I gave chase, bat my clothes 
were wet, and I didn’t overtake him until I had foot- 
ed it for more than seven miles. I can’t bear the 
sight of a doll baby since, and if I ever come across 
that girl—but I suppose she’s a girl no longer, and 
has found out ere this the difference between real 
and doll babies—but does she ever remember the 
stranger who rescued her darling?” 


A SWEARING DEACON. 


Deacon A——, while passing through his lot the 
other day, stooped down to tie his shoe. A pet ram, 
which the boys had tamed, among other things was 
taught to regard this posture as extremely offensive. 
He instantly pitched into the old gentleman’s unde- 
fended rear, and laid him full length in a mud hole. 
Picking himself up, the deacon discovered the cause 
of bis overthrow, standing in all tho calmness and 
dignity of a conscious victor. His rage was bound- 
less, and he saluted him with the energetic language: 

“You d—d old rascal!” 


At that moment he a glimpse of the benign 
face of the “ minister 


peeping through the fence, 
and he instantly added: . 
“If I may be allowed the expression.” 


? PUMPING MARTHA. 
In « town in the goodly State of Maine, did one | 
time resilo a little lass of six years old, whose name 


was Martha. In the same house with this little lass, 
lived a maiden lady of very unpleasant ways, whose 
delight it was to pester the small Martha with ques- 
tions, by which means Martha had come to much 
dislike Miss Pump, Once Martha made a visit to 


“Lal And who'd you seo there, Marthy?” 
“O, I saw a angel!” 

“My! And what'd the angel say, Marthy?” 

“ Tle said, ‘How do you do, pretty little girl?’ ” 
“Sakes! And who else d’ye see, Marthy?” 

“ O, I saw the old ‘an !” 

“Marcy! And what'd he say, Marthy?” 

“ He said, ‘ How’s my good friend, Miss Pump?” 
The pump suddenly became dry. 


' THE WAY TO BE SATISFIED. 

Old Joe Hicks, of Saratoga county, New York— 
(poor fellow—he’s dead now !)—was an individual who 
persisted in satisfying himself on all points, whether 
of small or great consequence. Whilo passing along 
the roadside ono day, in company with some boys, 
the dogs treed a groundhog— sometimes called 
“ woodchuck ”—in a holein a stone wall. The wood- 
chuck had just room enough to hide himself and tarn 
around. As tho dogs could not get at him, Joe 
thought he would put his hand in the hole, and see 
how far he had gone. Le did #0, and the woodchuck 
bit his thumb through—and through. Joe pulled, 
but tho woodchuck, thinking he had a “ sure thing” 
of it, “held on” tho tighter. Joe then relaxed a 
little, and tho woodchuck let go; Joe pulled out his 
thumb, covered with blood, and exclaimed : 

“T’m powerful glad of that!” 

“ What are you glad abont?” exclaimed one of the 
boys, who “ couldn’t see tho p’int.” 

“ Why,” says Joe, “I know jes war he is now!” 
and which proves Joe to be a modern philosopher. 


WANTED HER TO CLAW IT. 


In the latter part of 1864, a North Carolina soldier 
was one day passing a house in tho country, in which 
he heard a young lady playing the piano and singing. 
Stepping on the piazza, he paused and listened, 
When the damsel had ceased her song, he put his 
head through the open window, and said: 

“If you please, miss, be kind enough to claw the 
ivory, and howl again!” 

Somewhat startled, she asked what he meant. 

“Why, play and sing some more;” which she 
good-naturedly did, and the warrior from the tar 
and turpentine Seite “) in good order,” 
carrying off all his ara 


A friend of ouze‘livés next door to a not over- 
thriving undertaker, One day our friend’s young 
son rashed into the parlor in a state of wild excite- 
ment, exclaiming, “O father, somebody is dead for 
sure, because the undertaker’s children are eating — 


candy!” 


» 


“Tt is mever too late to mend,” as the old lady said 
when she sat up until twelve P. M. to darn her hus- 


band’s stockings. 
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InDIG xaxt Ou» Panty win has ben and Raa yard past her destination) :— Your con- 
duct 1s clogracefull You are no gentleman, sir!” 


THE PROHIBITORY Law. 


Mr. Smith is to find tiene. the eshmen visit hie collar his cask of ale not- 
ta that oer of gets lower, 
CANT BE TOO CAREFUL. 


—*Ni hen are near must not 
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Ballou’s ‘Monthly Magazine. 
IN SEARCH OF AN ACQUAINTANCE IN CHELSEA. 


conflict of 


Not far from the Chelsea Ferry. Jones, of Boston, is asking where Mr. 8. resides. There appears to be a 


an right. You'll find ms in the if you want me.” 
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UNFEELING HUSBAND. 
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= T've bought ast it too . 


